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Interviewee feorge Radu Tnterview Date Seotember 17, 1976 
Interviewer Mary Leuca ata Vee 22 708 PM, 
' Place 

: Others present 
9. Who was the first from your family to come to America? 
A. My father came in 190). 
P What caused him to come here? 
A. Walter's uncle and my father went to study to be a priest. 


Walter's uncle is a priest - and my father did not want to be a priest, so 
he left and went to Dresendurk, Germany, and from Dresendurk went to 
France - he spoke each nationality, they had to learn in school; and 
from France Walter's father and a couple of other people - I can't 
think of their name now - his picture is not in this picture - but he 
was the miling one of the family - I remember him when Twas a kid - 

he always had a 20,00 gold niece hanging on his chain, T thought 

that was something. 

My dad was 23 years old when he came - but he came with a clan: the 
Leuca family, Rgdu and another man whose name escapes me now, They 
brouzht Pitis later. These men came over here and they worked - 

and then they brought their bloot# relatives - they paid their way and 
then later on they vaid them back. My dad was already through school, 
he did not want to go through it, his uncle and my father were the same 
ages. My dad fell off the house.7) Pete Magurean was going to help 

my dad fix the trap door in the roof - Mr. Magurean did not come and 

my father was anxious to zet the work done and he must have stepped 


backwards or something because he fell off the « + roof and he died, 


A, 
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Was Walter's father here when your father came with the rest of the 
men? 
Walter's father came with these men - the first landed in 3uffalo, 
New York, lLackawana, New York, that is like Jlen Park is in ‘ary. 
As I understand it = the first job that they had was working on the 
Erie Canal. Then the depression came and my father ended up in 
Pennsylvania - Walter's father mastered the Enzlish lanzuage quicker 
then the rest of the men, and he came to Gary, and he was in Gary 
maybe before 1906, When my father came to Gary, he was living on 
Rhode Island Street by the Dunes, the steelmills, That is when the 
whole clan got together again - he had a job waiting for my father 
when hearrived here, He was here aboud 3 to ): years before my father 
came here, My dad came to Gary about 191ll.or 1912, My dad got married 
in Lackawand, New York in 1908 - my brother John was born in 1910, I 
was born in 1913 and my father was already here in Jary. My mother 
had gone to Romania because my frandfather was sick - I was born in 
Romania, but I am registered as being born in tary. My sister died in 
in Austria-4ungary at that time, 
Kets/where Julius and Mayy and the others come from. My mom met my 
dad in Buffalo, N.Y.. My mother came here by herself and waited on 
Ellis Island - at that time they nicked a job for you and my mother 
waited there becanse she did not have anybody here -she was 14 or 17 
at -that time, - Old Boch, Mary and Irene's father - he was in Buffalo 
but she did not know where he was at - but at that time the centralized 
any foreigner 
place forx®upmmians was Buffalo, N. Y. or New York City itself. So 
Borman's who owned the 
they found a job for my mother and she worked for/: Borman Shirt 
factory - and there were § girls - they were Jews - and that is where 
my mother learned all the Jewish cooking besidea all she know of the 


and Romanian 
AWS"EA-Yunzarian/style cooking. Mr. Borman had 8 dauchters and his 


wife had just died - they hired my mother and took her off Ellis Island 


Q. 


= 
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and she was more or less like a maid - she worked there a long time - 
and old Boch came over, he lived in Lackawana - he had met my *ather, 
and my father had traveled when his father had the sheep that would 
travel from one territory to the next. And when Pitis and all ofthem 
met ofd Boch, who spoke a little different Romanian - and my “ather 
told them that he was in that part of the country that talked that way. 
They were the wealthiest people around - what killed them was when 
Lota os ost hit Europe and that is what cleaned them out, That was 
the disease -- this family was so close, almost intermarried, almost 
Cho toni 
and they had these sheep by the thousands - they had"chobene" - these 
men never came out of the mountains - they never knew what it was to 
take a bath - and my “father told-me that you could not get near them - 
they would make "Sagh", cheese - and my father and his father and his 
father's brothers would divide the work up in the whole territory - 
there were certain times of the year like the springtime they would 
take the sheep in the mountains and they had the "eliobgne" work for 
them. They were their slaves - they had the (collar. They wore a collar 
until Franz Joseph got to be king - made Austria-Hungary ‘the whole 
thing - then they took the collars off the servants, Off the family 
name = I doc not know what our *anily name was because the family was 


so big: it included his family, my faiily, Pitis and there was quite 


a few of us, and they had their own markings and they had these "chobene" 


that took care of the sheep. 

From your mother - could you recall what motivated her to come to this 
country? 

She was curious and there were a few people out of the village that had 
come to America and igen to Romania khecause they did not like it 


here. Over here you had to work and over there... they bou7ht a piece 


Oe 


A. 


Q. 


A. 
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of property and they were all set, But my mother's folks had the 
property. 

How did she meet your dad? 

There was a fellow by the name of Heffler, a Hunzarian man that had 
big tavern in Buffalo. This was by Luna Park which you would call 
today a Disneyland. All the Romanians and the Hingarians would go to 
this tavern, and this old ace op rege pre would start talking 
to Pra father, Pitis and his dad - but they could not understand him, but 
may father understood him because he traveled through that part of the 
country. My father at that ‘time was 28, 29 years old and he said: 
why don't you get married. My father said that he wanted to find a 
Romanian girl. O14 Boch sais that he had a Romanian girl. Then he 
introduced my father «to my mother who was working for Borman at that 
time. Then they got married in Bufffalo, New York. Romanian Style. 
They emptied the beer parlor and they had the wedding there. Walter's 
dad was there at that time. 

My father always told me that Walter's father had a job already 
waiting for him in Gary. Then he wrote to my father to come here in 
Gary and he came. - he had a job for him and that is ‘how he came to 
Gary. 

What are some your earliest recollections of Gary? 

When my brother Earl was born I must have been about }; years old and 

I know that my father zot off a streetcar on 13th and Broadway - was 
walking hone and my se ae I were running to meet to tell that 

we had a baby brother. We lived on 139 Madison at that time. We had 
a little tar paper shaek. This was a Romanian neizhborhood. When these 


different nationalities come together - they always stuck together and 
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mostly with relatives, In my home Romanian was spoken inpogrckmx. 
I also went to Romanian school and I had my oes Bao a lot of 
times, The last teacher that I had was Trutza, There many kids that 
attended Romanian school as you could see by these pictures, Right 
after regilar school we would go to Romanian school until 6:00 and then 
we went home. We went every nicht. Mrs, Pitis makes fun of me even 
today -- we had an examination for what we learned and he had me read 
about the male and female horse and the colt, I said that I did not 
know = but it was something smaller than a horse, that's all, and 
everybody just roared, 
Te@l me about the examination? 
We had the exam for different grades - the priest tauczht us - I 
know how to read and write... there was a dance - like the Germans 
October fest - 
had/- a harvest dance with hanging fruit hanging: grapes and oranges 
and apples. For the weddings all the old women used to get together 
and cook maybe for a week for everybody's wedding and never charge 
nothing. They had soup, chicken, sarmele. His uncle would be the money 
collector for the weddings and announce whatever the amount of money 
was given. His brother George had the biggest wedding shat there ever 
was - I remember Tommy Pasco had his wedding and they went in a hole, 
What was the next home you remember? 
1336 Jefferson, It was a big frame house. We needed more room - 
3 boys at thet time - the 2 girls I showed the pictures of - they are 
mins today. They were visiting just a couple of weeks ago. One is 
at Donaldson, Indiana and the other one is at Mercy Hospital, in Gary. 
Sister Ann is in Gary and Sister Georgann is * Domest from Angel 
Guardian from Chicago and she gave it up...all they remember is that 


their parents came from Pennsylvania, and he was more on the Slovak 


Q. 
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part of Romania - and he was Roman Catholic and they went to St. 
Emric's in Gary. The 2 girls went on to become nuns, I went to 
their mobher's funeral about a month ago = she was 91. The mother 
was Romanian and the 2 nuns still speak enough Romanian thgt they 
could be understood. My parents were the girls god parents. They 
went to Romanian: affairs - even though they were Roman Catholics, 
The father belonged to the society. 

How old were the zirls when they went to the convent? 

One was abont 15 and the other one 13 or 1h, Their father owned the 
house on 1334 Jefferson where we moved to and we lived -like across 
the hall - the doors were never closed - the kids were always together. 
My mother was a janitress at Froebel School and Mrs. Verbic used to 
take care of us, and also Walt's amt. 


a @ary hich school 
The first cruduate from Aeosbet sehootws Sania. He died 


quite a while ago, Mary Ban could have been the 2nd - that was in 
1923. But Mary Ban was the first that I know of that grandated 
college, out of the Romanians in Gary. 

From 1334 Jefferson where did you move to? 

We moved to 139 Madison - that was right next door to where our 
‘shack used to be, they built a flat building there - we moved in 
that flat building, And that is when Mrs, Pitis came from Europe, 
They lived with us and then there was teorze Bolish that was not 

a Romanian but a Saxon - he was just a kid, and he stayed with us. 

He came from 3rasov and my father knew his «parents - and when he cave 
here he did not have a place to stay. We heiped many people like this. 
His mother and father did the same - but they had more room tham we 


did because - his father had mastered the Enzlish language pretty good 
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where my father could speak any other language - he spoke English 

and he could read it but he could not express himself like he wanted 
to. Then we went to 100 Jackson - we bought the flat building-that 
was the exclusive part of Gary where the doctors and lawyers-lived. 
Dr. Lou and Al Karris - his father graudated from Kings College - 

his mother is still living and she was a nurse and she is from 
Nova:Scotiiaaand King's College is there. We had that building 

until 29 years ago. 

The priest had the books about Romania before the "oman Empire 
I am talking about Dacia. And Dacia was an empire all of its own 
before the Roman Empire - that is why when they tell you that Italians 
speak a Latin - there no Latin compared to our Latin. Romanian is 
the closest to Latin that you could find. 

During the Depression - our people stuck togethers - if a 
neighbor made a pot of beans, the Romainans and other nationalities 
all helped each other out - like Lela Letia, she was my ‘father's 

"nane" —- she was just a young girl- my father brought her to this 
country...she went back to Romania. 

Before a Romanian dance there was always a little "theatru" 
my brother played the cornet - his brother Teorzge played the violin 
that was their entertainment. We had good times, There were rough 
times - the Romanian people helped other out, 

eeeMany did not know how to protect themsleves hyzenically - 
in Europe one would take a bath once a week - but nhowewe are finding 
out that too many baths - we are w°shing all the protective germs away. 

After llth and Jackson we moved on a farm. During the depression - 
my father died - the money in the bank from the insurance was all tied 


up in the Mid-City bank and never got - so my mother said: the first 
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200.00 I save = I am going to buy a farm so that I could have a 
garden to raise what I want. We had everything we ever wanted ever 
since then...I remember one time when we had a hard time - my father 
was not working too good and his dad had a real zood job for a foreign 
man - he gave my father his 2 paychecks to pay on the house. Whenever 
he was able he paid him back, 
When your uncle came from Europe - they knew that he was going 
to come - so my father sent a special delivery letter for him to 
bring a couple rolls of that eT al when your uncle he had some. 
The community stuck together - you would never see any dirt 
on our sidewalks...or on tai streets... we would even sweep the streets. 
in front ofour house... 
Do you remember how they would cut up a pig? 
We used to get the pig - we never hit him in the head or shot him or 
anything like that - the strong guys would pick up the back end up - 
then we had knives that were made in the mill that were that long - 
you stickthem right in here, and you hit the heart - not too much - 
just a little bit , you have to know how to use it because if you hit 
it too mich he dies suddenly and he does not bléed out. The women 
stand there with the pans and the pig is shakinz and kicking around 
and the men hold him and the women try to hold the pan to get the 
blood to make the blood sausage. Then we would take the straw and 
you lay a bed of straw, and you take a chunk of stmae and you put it 
between the toenails on each foot. Then you sprawl him out head and 
all - he is dead now - thep you burn him, and the trick is to cover 
him with a light bed of straw - you do not want to burn the skin - 
you do not want to crack the skin - anytime you crack the skin, even 


if you are almost done - you did a poor job. You get the hair off, 
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then when you zet the hair off the tip, then you turn him over, put 
another bayer of straw, turn him right over on this and he's got these 
between his toes, then you burn him on his belly part, then this straw 
here you fire that straw between the:toes. The guys used to take these 
and pull them right off. And when we were kids, they would give them 
to us and we wouild chew them. Then we would get the tail, and part of 
the ear, not all the war, because the ears had to go for "catherits" in 
the wintertime. Then you take it and wash them, with the scrub brush, 
with hot water, then you take the knife and scrape and while you are 
scraping the woman's job was to keep pouring a little water on your 
knife while you are while you are scraping. That guy looked perfect 
when you got throuzh with him. Then you cut the head off 
End Side I - #738 

then the fresh meat from the jowl part - you cut that out and you fry 
it with this fried cabbage - and that was the meal for everybody that 
helped butcher. You zet the headcheese - after you take the stomach, 
then you rinse stomach out - then you take the head, cut the ears off, 
be@ause that had to be for wintertime - you make the "rach" from - 
my folks called them *rach" and "cathrii" - then the old man would take 
the jaw part, right here and he would split it with an ax, break the 
head open, and take the teeth, the jaw with the &eeth put it on a 
block and chop all those bones, back here to get the jaw bone out, 
and that meat is what they smoked and made the bean soup and the 
potato soup. Then the women in the meantime would come with the tubs 

and split the pig in half, take all the intestines out, take the stomach 
for headcheese, take the fat from the meat off and would make the head- 
cheese with other ingredients added. In the meantime they had these big 


pots going with the rice, and another big pot with the..th@%was boiling 
for the heart and the liver, lungs and you put that in and you almost 
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cook them - while the women took the intestines and turned them in- 
side out and scrapped on the meat board - they would blow them up 

and if they weréinot clean, they would scrape them again. They 
would be so clean you could look through them. Then they would take the 
liver, heart and lungs, cooled them = they saved the water - and would 
grind them - rough grind - medium grind and the rice would be already 
cooled, then you mix it with all this grinding and everything - this is 
"cartibos" = and you use the biz intestine for thts and the small 
intestine for "carnets" that was the fine meat - just meat, seasoning 
and they would add salt,penper, paprika, garlic and maybe a little saze. 
After the "cartibos" was finished we would tie the ends - in little 
rings like but pretty good size - then you take them and you scald them 


in the same water that you boiled it so the flavor will still be there. 


Then after that you take it - you always had a od room = and 
put them on a broom stick and let them cool off = after it cooled off 
maybe the next day you take it in the smoke house and hang it up there.- 
After they made the lard - they saved the cracklings - and my mother 
used to take these cracklings and would grind them and would lay them in 


this dough and roll it in the dough someway ... I used to take them to 


school and the kids would crazy over them... I would help out and sometimes 


I would help butcher h or 5 pigs a Saturday. 

What about the bacon? 

Then you take the bacon, and the only way you zet that flavor on that 
bacon is you have to burn the hair - if you don't burn the hair, you 
can buy the bacon "sawbelly" they call it here, you put it in the brine 
with salt water for 30 days, then you dimp that out and you turn the 
bacon over and start another 30 days - then you take it and you hang it 
up in the smoke house and let it hang for a day or two until it drips 


out - then you smoke it. You do this to even the small bacon. They used 
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save sanything they could make bacon, like the hog jaws - the only 
thing I remember was - the hog jaw, the inside part with the meat, 
they had it with the sauerkraut - thet was the first thing that came 
and the jawl part, 
off the pig - my mother would make the sauerkraut/and would also make 
donuts "scoverzi", The fat part of the jawl - they would put that in 
the barrel too.- 30 days on one side and 30 days on the other side - 
you have to change the water each 30 days. The other part of the meat - 
to even the cuttings 

with the loose ends/they made sarmele after they ground that meat. 
The other bigger pieces you made the"carnets ", The ham you brine it 
and then we used to stick a knife - about that size - in the meat till 
they scrape the bone then they would put some salt in the hole made by 
the knife and a little bit of garlic - this was done in about 3 or ) places - 
then you brine it - then after it was brined, if you wanted to you could 
cover it with heavy paper - my mother used to cover it with cheesecloth. 
You hang it first in the milk house and let it drip out - you brine the 
same as you would the bacon - then you smoke it and we had ham at Easter 
time, carnets - cartobos swould be all gone by then - and Easter eggs. 
We would take them to the priest and have them blessed before we ate 
it. 

I learned this from a Croation fellow: They would have Christmas 
on January 7, we would go over his house and he brought a ham out - 
and that ham was just like you'd cut chip beef - it was just a redtas it 
could be - ... he took the ham after he brined it - he put in the wine 
press, and everyday he would give it a little twist, everyday he would 
go down in the cellar and he would give it a little twist and he got 
all the water all pressed out of it - was it ever delicious, It was 
just from the brine - it was not smoked or anything - it was almost 
like jerky. When he would cut the pigs feet off, split them in half, 


put them in the brine, then hang them up then in the wintertime we would 


Qe 
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‘ make this "cathrii"™,. 
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How was your mom when she passed? 


76.when she died, 


I did not have a Romanian wedding. 
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The depression and 


everything - and she Was Dutch, and had a different religion. 


My mother came from that part of Romania that was Hungarian - 


and the Hungarians are great for flavor. 


the flavor.e. 


My mother taught my wife 


When we went to school and when we got home -"hey, it's not 


this, its supposed to be this in Ehglish, its supposed to be that - 


we had to learn for ourselves, we did not have anybody telling us. 


I must have an Abecedar someplace - I used to keep all this 


Sturt aa. 


End Side II 07 


May 18, 1977 
Tape Number 7 
Interview With Eleanor Gall Roman 


By Mary Breaz 


This is Mary Breaz interviewing Eleanor Gaul Roman 
in my home.on May 18,.1977. 

El@anor, would you please give me some of your back- 
round and childhood memories that you can think of? 

I was born on June 21, 1931 and was born in Gary, living 
most of my life in Glen Park and Tolleston. I was Married on 
November 9, 1958 to Nick Roman and we have two sons, Nicklaus 
and Marcus. They are a junior and freshman respectively at 
Hobart High Schood. We now live in Hobart, Indiana. 

My parents were Pearl and Charles Gaul. They came to 
this:country in 1930. My father was in the bakery business 
at 8th and Broadway in Gary and after he died in 1937, the 
business was sold and my mother worked at various odd jobs 
until she found a job at Wonderbread in Tolleston. 

We lived in Tolleston most of our early lifes up 
until the time I was married. When I graduated in 1949, 

I want to work and proceeded to work for ten years until I 
got married. Then we moved to Glen Park and stayed there 
until we moved to Hobart. 

As a young girl, we went to the Romanian doimgs at the 
Old Romanian Hall at 12th and Jefferson, located in Gary, 
which burnt down many years ago. We went to the dances and 
to the theatrical functions that they had at both the Romanian 
Hall and~Chutch: 

We went to the Romanian dances and learned the customs 
through both these dances and meeting and talking to the older 


people. We had activities at the church for the women while the 
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men played dartball. These games served as entertainment for 
the men up until the time the children were born. 

My husband Nick was part of the Romanian dance group 
sponsored by the Romanian Hall. Later on, they were on 
televisiontwo times showing the Romanian dancing in the 
authentic costumes of Romania. Since then, the dance group 
has abandoned their group and all that remained was the church 
choir which we belonged to. 

We keep up uor culture by visiting the various young 
couples who are Romanian, and we sit and talk or participate 
in some type of a game with them. We still keep up our 
culture by serving at least once a week some type of Romanian 
food which is not only nutritious but economical. We have 
Romanian books and records in aur library and Nick and I, 
along with the boys, are avid readers. 

My husband is a graduate of Indiana University in 1949 
and the boys are saving their money to go to college by being 
paper boys for the last few years. Nick was in the service 
from 1941 to 1945 and was able to get his education through the 
Gi. ALT. He has a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

We still participate in the Romanian activities at church. 
We belong th the Romanian Orthodox Church of Merrillville. 

Nick and I still help out at the church like we have always 
done. Usually if there is a dinner at the church, I help 

in the kitchen and with the baking or whatever needs to be done. 
Nick helps at the hall, also. ; 


We're both very busy; we're each officers of the Tri Color 
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Society of Merrillville. By working for the Society, we keep 
up with the older folks by helping them as much as possibée and 
can continue with our culture. 

Nick and I are proud to be Romanians and to raise our 
sons in somewhat of a Romanian style by giving them examples 
and different values that we have as Romanians. Also, by 
attending church, we keep up with the children's aquaintances 
with older Romanians that are alive. In that way, we provide 


our church with altar boys, which are hard to find. 


‘ANA ROSCA 
Interviewed by Pearl Mailath 


October 14, 1976 
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BACKGROUND--Came from Comuna Vestim, Judetul Sibiu 
Name was Ana Ciora, a lui Toader lui Savul 
She was married to a local boy named Morariu for two years. 
He was in the army, stationed at a place along the Nistru River where 
they were building bridges. The bridge was bombed and he was killed. 
There were no children. 
Age - 84 years at present 


While husband was in Army, I went to Bucuresti and worked in the hospital. 
Iwas in charge of sterilizing instruments for surgery. One day while at 
work, when I came out of the operating room, I received a letter that my 
husband had died. 


EARLY DAYS-Stayed in Bururesti working at the hospital. Also, assisted in giving 
chloroform to patients before operation. I liked the work and they liked me. 
But I got sick and had to quit. It was tuberculosis. After they found out 
what was wrong with me, the doctors didn't want me to leave. They said they 
would heal me. 


The examining doctors spoke only French, and wouldn't tell me what I had. 
But in their conversation I overheard them mention Sinai, and so deduced 
that it was T.B. I told them I would go home to my mother, not stay in 
the hospital like they wanted. And that's what happened. I went home 
over the mountain, walking. I coughed only slightly. After arriving 
home, I went to the doctor only once--never saw a doctor again. 


This was two months before the Armistice (WWI) was signed. At my mother's 
house I stayed in the sun, in that mountain air, well covered. I ate 
only bread with bacon and honey and bread and that's how I got well. 


After the Armistice was signed, I went back to Bucuresti to the hospital. 
My friends asked me, "Haven't you died yet?" They were very surprised to 
see me back and healthy. 


Besides my mother and father, I had two brothers there. My sister was in 
America, and she was the one who sent me money to come to her. 


CAME TO AMERICA--I arrived in Ggry on July 22, 1923. I arrived at Montreal, Quebec 
and from there came to my sister in Gary, Mary Cotora. We left with a 
train from Bucuresti, took a ship from Hamburg to Quebec. I don't 
remember how much it cost, but my sister paid my way. All I know is 
I needed 60 dollars when I was in Canada, which I had. My sister sent 
it to me.. From Montreal I went to Detroit, and from Detroit came to 
Gary. Got off at 10th Avenue. There was nobobdy there to meet me as 
they didn't know I was coming then. I looked for a taxi but there 
wasn't any. 


Then I started to walk, and saw three women coming toward me. I heard 
them speaking Romanian. So I asked them, "Are you Romanian?" and one 
of them said, "Oh, Cumatra Ana."' It Was Mary Ban, her sister Jennie and 
her mother. They knew I was coming and was expected and who I was. I 
asked to get a taxi, but they said it wasn't necessary because it was not 
far, so we four walked to my sister's house. 
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FIRST JOB--I stayed with my sister for one year, and then went to work. I worked 
at the restaurant at the sheet mill and then at the tin mill. Once I 
also worked at sorting tin while temporarily out of a job until I could 
get back in the restaurant again. Then, when Factory Stores came in, 

I went with them for about 5 years. But I lost my seniority then with 
Factory Stores, and I wanted to go back to Carnegie. I got back very 
quickly--everybody wondered how I got back so easily- 


Altogether I worked for 30 years, but in losing seniority with Factory 
Stores, when I retired I had only 15 years. In fact, when I was supposed 
to retire, I needed one more year and so asked the doctor to let me work 
another year and he did so I was able to retire with 15 years for my 
pension. Retired in 1958. 


When I first came here, I didn't expect to stay and work. But when I 
got here I decided to stay. My first pay for two weeks, 5 days a week 
10 hours a day, was $31.00. 


Got married in 1930 and again in 1934 in church with Father Moldovan 
as the priest and Romul and Paraschiva Pantea as nasi. 


Married Tom (Toader) Rosca. We opened the liquor in 1954. I was still 
working at the mill. 


TOM ROSCA--He came in 1906, I think, from Nocrih, near Sibiu. He and his first 
wife, Susana, and baby came to Homestead, Penn. The boy died there. 
Then they came to Gary, and he became a policeman for the city. He 
did not have his citizenship papers, so he lost his job because of 
this. He got his papers after I got mine. 


He had gone to Chicago to get his papers, but they asked him so many 
questions and made him nervous so he left before getting his papers, 
and so he remained without papers until he lost his job. Then he went 
to work in the mills as security police. We had a poolroom then. 


One day he asked me to try to get him in the mill. I thought he was just 
kidding, that he wouldn't go to work there. A couple of days later he 
asked me again, "You remember, I asked you if you could get me in the mil1?" 
I said, "Youre not kidding?" "No." he said. So I talked to one of the 
higher-ups and they hired him. He worked 14 years for them--he quit at 

age 65. 


We opened the liquor store one year before he retired, and we kept it 
until after he died. It is 12 years since I sold the store (in 1964). 


WHY TOM ROSCA CAME HERE--He came to make more money. He was a soldier, sargeant 
or something in Romania. He was a locksmith, and a blacksmith also. He 
had a good trade and could have earned a lot of money. 


He died in 1964 at age 82. In 3 months he would have been 83. I'm 
older than that now. I'm 84 now. He always looked good. In fact, 
my nieces said they never saw anyorne look so good at such an age when 


he was ill at the last. He had the body of a young man. 
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EDUCATION--I went to school for 6 years, 4 in the primary grades and 2 in the 
secondary. I'm sorry I didn't go to school here. I could have gone to 
work at the hospital. I didn't try. 


WORK--I worked at the Atlas Cement Plant for one day. Still, today, I never 
got paid for that day. They made me wash the big pots in the kitchen. 
I didn't like that, so I left and never went back. 


Then I worked in the mill restaurant. I made all the coffee, about 60 gals 
a day. I was called the "Coffee Queen," by everybody. I always worked in 
the restaurant after that--making the coffee. I liked that job. 


RECREATION--Our people were nice, you could talk Romanian with somebody all the 
time. The center of the Romanians was around the hall, 1206 Adams, around 
the Society. Men and women would go there. You people don't know how to 
have a good time now. We had good times then. We would get together and 
talk, and sing, until late. 


Tom didn't want to leave ever. I wanted to go home because I had to go to 
work the next day, but he wouldn't leave. Almost every Sunday we were at 
the hall or went to visit friends, or we would go out in the woods. There 
were lots of wooded areas, around Madison, where people could go picnicking. 
Nasu had some lots where he built a small house. There were tables and 
everything we needed. We would go there on Sunday and eat, sing, and even 
dance a little. He had a victrola for records. He gave this property to 
Romy,who sold it. 

Vacte. 


WEDDINGS--There were a lot of them, always at the hall. Many people attended. 
Meetings also were held at the hall. 


IMPRESSIONS--I liked being in America from the beginning. Never wanted to go back. 
Never even thought of going back. Only 40 years later did I go back. 


When I left Romania, I had plans to return to Romania. I wasn't going to 
America to work. But after one year here, I was looking for work. I 
worked and liked it. I always lived in Gary. I had my sister and her 
family until I got married. I had what I wanted. I was satisfied. Even 
thought I had said I wasn't going to work over here, I did work and liked 
working. After coming home from the mill, I would make myself clothes 
and do other things around the house. 


LANGUAGE--I never had any problems with the language. I came alone, but had no 
trouble on the road. Somebody taught me to say, "I go see my sister." 
So, whenever it was necessary to say something, I said, "I go see my sister." 
Even when I arrived at Customs and the doctor boked at my hands (which were 
manicured and soft-looking), he asked what I had done (in line of work, i.e.) 
and I told the doctor too, "I go see my sister." 


RECREATION--Tom and I used to go out in the woods; we always cartied chairs and 
a table. We played cards. We took our food, ate and then played cards. 
Even if nobody went with us, we went alone, just the two of us. 


COTORA -- I don't remember how long my brother-in-law lived. Before he died, his 
wife (my sister) went to Romania, got fat, and came back here. She died 
here. They had 4 girls and 2 boys--Cornelia, Mary, Victoria, Ann, Aurel 


and John (oldest who was born in Europe). Now there are only 3 left. 
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IN EUROPE--We had a tavern in Europe. The dhildren would ask Mosu, my father, to 
give them 'chiu. (whiskey). So, one day I decided to give them all the 
'chiu they wanted. John, my nephew, and a neighbor, also a relative, were 
begging again for 'chiu. So, I got them whiskey and gave it to them. Oh, 
what I had done! I got them drunk! Something could have happened to 
them. I could have killed them! 


But they were funny. They tried to get up and walk and fell and tried to 
get up and kept falling down. I laughed so hard at them. The other lady, 
mother of the other boy, threatened me if anything happened to her boy. 


CHURCH--When I came, Father Negovan was here. The church already was on Madison. 
Tom was president. They added the brick siding later. Our people all 
helped. I have a picture of Tom with a horse and buggy with his first 
wife Susana. He was the only one who had a buggy and horse then. 


The picture shows the hoisting of the Cross atop the Church in 1910. 
People standing around. There is a horse and buggy with Tom and his wife 
Susana in it. 


In another booklet made for the Vatra, there is a picture also of the 
Episcopate when they raised the Cross there in 1954. 


REUNIUNEA--I became a member at the Reuniunea in 1924. It cost about 30¢ per 
year for dues then. Later it was raised. 


I was an officer most of the time, secretary, treasurer, vice-president, 
controller. I was recording secretary for 24 years, 20 years continuously, 
4 before that time and one year later. Never was president; never had 

time for that office. With working in the mill, I had no time. The 
president had to be available many times. 


I would take my book into the mill to write the minutes. Mrs. Miller 
asked me to take the post of secretary if she took president, and so I 
was secretary one more year. I just quit that job about 3/4 years ago. 

I asked not to be relected, and I thanked everybody for their cooperation. 
z--Instead of speaking to the group, I wrote it into the minutes and read 
it at the next meeting. 


ORGANIZATIONS--We belonged to Treicolor Roman.Society. I joined when I was 36 
years old and have been a member all the time. 
Church--we were always members 


Did not belong to other outside organizations. 


Rom was president of the church many years. Before he died he was pres. 
12 years continuously, and died as president. He also was controller, 


At the Society, Tom also was president, vice-president, controller, delegate. 
He also belonged to the Union & League. When he died, he got donations from 
all the officers of the U&L, about 5 of them. 


ROMANIAN SCHOOL--There was school only on Sat. I think. Miit= Moldovan was the 
priest then. I always spoke Romanian with my family and so did my sister. 


Romey was lucky I spoke Romanian with him. He couldn't speak it when he 
came to live with us, but he learned. When I heard him in church, I cried. 
I said, "I don't care now what happens to me--just so Romey is a priest. 


Interviewee Mrs. Andrew Russell Sr. Interview Date September 13, 1976 


Interviewer Mary Leuca Time 1:00 P.M. 


Place 


Others present 


Q. Pete is older? Ann was younger than you? 

‘R. Pete is the younger. There is ) years difference between all of us. 
I am the oldest and after me was Antoinette - there was another boy 
between Antoinette and my brother Pete. His name was Pete too but he 


died when he when young. My father came from Romania in 1907. My 


dad was from _ !\ and Mother was from Sedish. 
Q; Why did your dad leave Romania to’ come to America? 
A. To make money. 
Q. Did they intend to go back? 
A. Yes, They intended to go back - my dad came and worked in Inland Steel - 


and made enough money to send money to bring my mom and I over here. 
After he brought us over here they opened up a grocery store on Main 
Street at Mr. Markovich Sr. location H¥X¥HKEX right where the dime store 
was where Buehler Meat Market - we were right in that building - that 


is where my dad started his grocery store. 


It was the idea of getting ahead - most of the Romanians that were here 
were in business, they either had taverns, billard parlors - but they 
all wanted to be business people. They thought that was the only that 
they could get ahead to be up in business. In the mills - they were 
working 12 - 2); hours for a couple of dollars. They weren't making 


anything. We didn't even have any sidewalks we had boardwalks. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


A. 
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; the mrner of 
Their business was on/Main Street and Pulaski a great big building. 


That building belonged to John Pete, a Romanian and my parents bought 
it from him. His wife was “\° - she would doctor herself, she 
would put a steak in ginger ale and would drink that bloody water from 
the steak - they had many children and it seems more girls than boys. 
They went to Europe after they sold out over here and everyone of them 
died of T.B. He changed his name from Petru or something like that and 
he was called"capriu" but I don't know why. 

Where there many young children over here then’or were there? 

Yes there were. At my age there were - there was Rosie o¢ 

in fact we were her Nasi - when his brother got married - he was from 
Dannish - they are both dead now = her brother remarried and we stood 
up at his wedding too and he married a girl from Cleveland. I do not 
know if she is alive today? And then there was Chulay's, we played 

at Chulay's when I was young - and also Dumas. 

Did you young go to Romanian school? 

Naturally. Bancia conducted the school. My folks help build the 
Catholic church on Butternut, even though they were Orthodox. 

We were members of the Catholic church until Father John came, be- 
cause Pop was a Catholic but he got married in our church, the 


Orthodox church. 


The parents sent the children to Romanian school because they wanted 

them to learn Romanian. They had no other way to learn. Because with 

the business people - they had to learn to talk Mmglish, and naturally 

they kept it up. How much Romanian do my children know - Andy knows 
cantor 

because he was a XMXKa¥XKG¥ under Fr. Mihaltian. He used to go to 

Fr. Mihaltian a couple of nights during the week and he taught him 


to read Romanian, Pete understands and speaks it too but not as 
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we do. 

YSR Dmn. CuCu was after Bencha. She came here after Bencha. I went to 
Romanian school at the Catholic church. When my dad built the home 
on Broadway, they built a 2 story home there, after they left Main 
Street, they had their grocery shop there - Nasha Vintilla lived 
upstairs by us then — when they first married - we had an old man 
that lived in the basement - and he taught me to read the Apostle 

in the Catholic church. The words then were in the old language, 
and he translated the whole thing for me and I learned it and I 

used to read it in the Catholic church, for quite a few years, 

until I was old enough not to do it anymore... It did not make 

any difference if you were Catholic or Orthodox everybody stuck 
together. 


Everybody gave a helping hand to each other. 


In what year were you married? 
I was 17 years. Not even 17 years old. 
Can you tell me about the wedding? 
My mother did all the cooking for the whole wedding. She had Mrs. 
Cristia help her, Mrs. Brach Sr. They served soup - and I could 
remember all the homemade noodles they made. Then we were on the 
corner on Pulaski = they had a big place where they could work to 
do all the cooking, and then carried it to the hall of Pennsylvania 
Avenue.= Micu's hall. 

Mr. Russell 
Mom bought my dress - but Pop/was with us when we bouzht it. 


The food was carried to the hall in great big tubs to the hall.by 


the men. I was married in the Orthodox church - Fr. Mihaltian was 


in Romania then - and an elderly priest married us. 


I had a lot of bridesmades from Gary - I believe 12 and every single 


girl work blouses and skirts with a little velvet band around their 
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neck - nothing elaborate with long dresses - because they did not 

have them in those days. We bought the flowers - not everybody 

had flowers then - the bride and Nashi and that was all. There 

was a baptismal after our wedding - and the priest was in a hurry 

to get it over with. - and when he got through with it he said:to 

Pop: Kiss the bride, because if you won't I will. And everbody 
roared in church. 

From home we walked to the church with a band playing, a gypsy band - 

from the church to that hall - and they celebrated for 3 days after 
that, at home. They stole me too and the Nashi had to pay whatever 
they demanded, to get the bride back. The custom of getting money 

at the wedding also took place at my wedding, but money being what 

it was we did not get too much.as they give today. %5.00 in those 
days was a lot of money. People were more friendlier, more happier 
and not as concernedias they are now, should I go or should I not - 

everybody went. We used to take our children to an affair in the 

buggy - we would pick up the buggy up those stairs and took the 

kids with us... and if the children were tired - they would put them 

across a few chairs and let them sleep. 

When the clubs, the societies had their dances - the boys were a little 

bit older than the girls - their dances were the more popular ones - 
at one dance they had flowers, the boy had to buy flowers for the girls - 
and would give it to a special girl,which girl got the most, was the 

most rpopular girl at that time - and if they didn't have flowers they 
had postal cards - just to raise money for the clubs. 


Peter 
In 1927 my son/was born. My husband came to America in 1910 and he 


never went back though he had }; sisters there. So in 1927 he went back 


to see his sisters. 2 of them are still alive, his younger sister is 
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Faragas and the other is in qr? ° 
I met Nicoli Yorga - we waited for him.in Chicago when he got off 
the train. My husband was the man in charge of taking care of Mr. 
Yorga and his wife, for the whole time that they were here. We 
drove him everywhere with the car. He had the most penetrating eyes 
that you ever wanted to see. When he got off that train - there 
were quite a few Romanians waiting for him, a delegation.- when you 
stood in front of him - you thought he could see right through you. 


It was kind of scarry - I'll bet he could have read your mind. 


They stayed at the Bismark Hotel in Chicago. We would go there a pick 
them up - a bring them there because they had a parade and quite a 
celebration for him whem he was here. He spoke to us in Romanian 


and some English too. 


I know that when Pop came back from Europe - he bought some books and 
donated them all to the library.- all Romanian books of different 


writers. 


Pop was master of cermoneries of everything that went on - and sometimes 
in Gary too. He would alsway be asked to come. Well he was in politics 
for a long time and he everybody and he knew what to say about everybody. 


Andy sort of takes after him. 


My brother's wife, Ann had a picture of the dedication of the Catholic 


church, a great big long long one, Helen Antic in Hessville has this. 


There were some people the went back to Romania - like Kolman, Comsa, 
and many others that went back to Romania - there were many business 
people that went to Romania and never came back. Costentine was in 


business here but he died here, also Bierta. 


int he 


Q. 


A. 
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My dad came to America in 1907 - he came here to Harbor and then 

when Mom and I came then we went to Youngstown and he worked in the 
mills there for a while - he didn't like to well so we came back here - 
and when we came back here then he opened up a butcher shop. And in 
those days they used to have boarding houses and my dad used to have 

a horse and a regular delivery vehicle and he used to take orders to 
all these boarding houses, meats and stuff. He .did all his butchering 
during the day and would delivered some in the evening, because the 
people that had the boarding houses would have to fix breakfast for 
all these people that went to work in the mill and fix their lunch 


pails - they used wash those people clothes, the mill clothes. 


After the grocery store what business did he go into? 

He was in the grocery business on Main Street and then we built our 
own home on Broadway, with a grocery business there - Nashu and Nasha 
lived upstairs after they were married. Then in Pennsylvania. 

They bought out - my dad gave Gravilla our grocery store that we had 
in Costino's building, my dad turned it over to them. Sabo, he worked 


for Nashu. 


The grocery store on Broadway, my dad sold - we went to the farm - 
Lupean was selling farms in Plymouth, in Donaldson, and he talked my 
dad amd mon in buying a lO acre farm, just right out of Donaldson. 

We did not like the farm - so we gamm just stayed about 2 years - 

a little longer than 2 years - and they sold out - a we came back and 
Nick Muntean used to live in South Ghicago at that time - and we stay 
with them until we could get ourselves situated back here. And that 

is when we took the grocery store from Costino - my dad and mom ran that 


for a while before they bought the grocery store on Pulaski - that is 
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. when they turned this one over to Sabo's. The grocery story on 


Pulaski was turned over to a tavern. That was right after the 


probibition was repealed. 


The Sweet Sixteen Shop. My parents retired after that. My dad did 
not do too much at the lunch room - my mom carried the load there. 
School kids would help her out, they would get their lunch free. 
She had arthritis real bad - she would never go down the steps face 
forw ard - she would turn around stepped down backwards. She could 


not bend her knees, 
I am going to be 72 in December.-.and I was born in h. 


I would wake up at 3:00 A.M. to start work - I would get in my car 

and I drove to clean up the 2 stores, scrub them all by my self, 

wash all my glasses and I would go in the kitchen and put my food 

on the stove for the lunch hour. 50 years. I worked with my 

husband ever since we got married. We were always in business. 

I would open up and he would close up. Never sick and never in the 
hospital until now, these last couple of years. Ofcourse he was 

sick for 12 years. 

He was 75 when he passed away. jl ae «| 

When they were in Romania - how did they hear of America? 

Pop came with his father over here - Micu, Pop's brother-in-law brought 
them over here - but evidently his father did not stay too long - he went 
back to Europe. Mr. Russell's father came with him and great, great 


father is in that picture 


a | 
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Micu, my sister-in-law's husband, he was here and evidently he 


sent money for him to come over here. 

Q. What Mr. Russell's father's name? 

Ke Mati>Rusti, changed to Russell. 
Came in 1910. The mills were in Harbor - they heard that this was a 
place to make money - either here or Youngstown because still mills 


were in Youngstown also. 


My brother has always worked at _Inland Steel. He was always in the 
main office -he was in the Purchasing Department, I think there for 
a while - but now they have put a lot of these computers through the 
mill now - something that he has being working on for quite some 
time. Peter went to school, dicey graduated and then he went to 
Walton School in Chicago for public accounting - that is where Andy 


went too, he graduated from there too. 


My children were always home at 7:00 - they had to do their homework, 
Andy plays the violin-the teacher came home and he had to practice the 
| whole week. The teacher would come once a week for him and for Peter, 
they were allowed to have their school friends at the house - anytime - 
they wanted to come - but they had to be at home. Eddie started with 
a suitcase down the alley - to go by Nashu. 2! called him back 
because he forgot to take something - he never left home agin. 


in the morming when they went to school 
Pop would put his change on the table and if the kids/- they called 


and asked if they could have a quarter, we were at the store, or could 
I have a nickel and the money was always there but they never touched 


it until they asked for it. 


End of tape = 6)1 
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IOSIF SABAU (Joseph Sabo) Interviewed 2/9/77 


porn Jan. 4, 1898 in Homorog, Bihor, Transylvania By Pearl Mailath 
P ---Mr. Sabo, when did you come to America? 
S ---April, 1914 
P ---And from where did you leave? 
S$ ---Judetul Bihor - from home..... 
P ---Yes, you came with the train to...... 
S ---I came with the train to...... 
P ---From where did you take the ship? 
S ---Hamburg, I think 
P ---Hamburg? 
S ---Hamburg, yes. 
P ---Do you remember the name of the ship? 
Ss ---Yes. Imperator .... a German ship ..... Imperator 
P ---How long were you on the water? 
Ss ---It was supposed to be 8 days, but it took 9....nine days... 
P ---Did you have a storm or what? 
Ss ---Well, something broke up in front....there was a large shield..... a big 
sheet of steel. It must have hit a large piece of ice somewhere..... 


because the ocean is big......and water started to come into the bottom. 
But they did something and fixed it. That's what took another day..... 


E ---Do you know how much you paid for your trip or was it paid for? 
) ---f paid ‘for .'.\;. ih) other wordsis.57% a man with whom I came, his name was on 


the passport.....and if I had been eighteen years old, I couldn't come 
anyhow because the order was...eighteeen years. -..NO. 


P ---Because you (had to enter army?)..... 
Mrs. S§ ---The country wouldn't let you..... you had to enter the army. 
S ---You had to enter the army. Now, this man had a passport for his boy... 


(he had a boy) like me....one of his own boys...he had a relative here... 
(it Amertea)s. Ja. 4% 


Mrs. § ---A brother-in-law 
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S ---a brother-in-law. And this man (B/law) wrote him toget a passport for 
one of his sons....He (b/law) too had a son .... this one (in Europe) had 
two. So, in the end, he wrote that one (in Romania)..... he owed him money 
...ehe (b/law) was here in Indianapolis....and he wrote a letter..... 


You made a passport for a child..... (in letter) if you want to bring one 
of your own, you bring him (to America) if you like, but don't bring 
mine, he said. 


(Explanation: Brother-in-law in U.S. had a son in Romania; other man 

had two sons in Romania. The one from America wrote to the one in Romania 

to secure passport for one of his own sons, not use it to send the son of man 
from America to U.S.) 


(Letter continues)...Look, I owe you so much money and I can't pay you 
because I'm not working. There were no jobs here....in America....and 
so, if you put that down, it's not sonice story (this last remark 
directed to interviewer). 


P ---No, this has happened to others..... 


Ss Snel ES right. So, this man with whom I. came....I didn't come as Sabau on 
the passport. I was Bene. It was his son. I was "Aron Bene." 


So, he (man from Romania who had two sons) came to my father for money... 
to borrow money. Now, I knew....my brother had just left with my passport 
».+.-L had a passport for me.....but he (my father) let an older brother 
come (to America).....it was time for him (my older brother) to go report 
for service. 


Mrs S ---He couldn't make a passport on his name because it was time for him to 
go into the army (older brother). 


Ss ---And he had the money. He (my father) gave him 500 coroane . 
Now I was depressed. I wasw stte’T couldn't work as had my brother... 
as hard as my brother. He was six years older than me. And so I was 
unhappy, and I told my mother to tell my father that if he did that to 
me, I wouldn't be able to work. I couldn't work at the farm. I could 
get work in town. I knew how to get work in town. And (since) I could 
understand Hungarian too...enough (to get by)....and so I told my 
father....Give him the money to take me with him...that man...and they 
agreed to (the deal) to take me with him. 


And the next day or so, they (my father and the other man) went to the 
bank and something happened. They didn't get the money. They came back 

| from the bank without the money. Now I was sad again. Later, they met 

| again...that man and my father....I overheard them talking and my father 

| said, "Ma, I will give you the money for this trip if you take (meaning 

me) this boy of mine. I'1l give you all the money you need for 1-1/2 years 
for nothing (no interest). I don't need a "penny" interest. And so 

they agreed. Now I felt much better. And the next day they went to 

the bank and got the money this time. 
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P ---So you came with another man..... 
S ---Aron Bene. 
P ---And you arrived in New York? 
was 
Ss ---Well, I came to New York. See, the address, for Indianapolis. That's 


where I came. 


P ---How old were you when you came? 

S ---I was sixteen years old 

P ---At Indianapolis, how long did you stay there? 

Ss ---I stayed two years. 

P ---What did you do? 

Ss ---I worked....at a slaughter house....a packing house. 

P ---What did you do there? Cut meat? 

Ss ---At the end, I was making sausage. I worked only with sausages---salami, 


I knew how to make all kinds of sausages. 


P ---How many hours did you work? 

S =<<Ten. 

P ---And five days, six days? 

Ss ---Five and one-half days. 

P ---Do you remember what they paid you? 

Ss ---One dollar per day when I started. That's what they paid youths of sixteen 


or younger....15/16 years. If they stayed until they were eighteen.... 
Now, when I left there, I didn't tell them I would quit. But I knew I 
was going to leave there. If I had asked, they would have given me a 

raise. When they put you on as stuffer (of sausage) at the salami, it 


WAS .S$2.25..(20.2605... 
Mrs. S ---He was only nineteen years old then..... 
S ---Even so, it was only 25¢ an hour anyway. 
P ---And then you came to Gary? 
S ---No, no, I went to Akron, Ohio. 
P ---Why did you go there? 
S ---Well, my brother was there. He went ahead of me and there they started 


paying you like an adult male.....but at Indianapolis they started you 
at the salary of a woman. The women also received one dollar a day. 
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S ---When I went to Akron, the smallest pay was 30¢ per hour. 

P ---There (at Akron) where did you work? 

S ---There I worked....the time I stayed there, mostly I worked in two places... 
two factories. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and M Tire and Rubber Co. 

P ---There too did you work ten hours? 

S ---Eight. Eight hours. 

P ---Five days? 

S ---Five days from 4 p.m. Days, it was five and one-half there too. (On the 


4 p.m. shift he worked 5 days; on the day shift he worked 5-1/2 days). 


But there they started you on the night turn. Then, until your turn came 
to be on steady, there....on the afternoon shift...and then you'd get on 
the day shift. But the pay was good. I earned good money because it was 
piecework, but they wouldn't let you..... -you had a limit. They wouldn't 
let you (earn more). I could earn only $4.40 (per day). You'd have to 
put the gun down (your work gun). You were through for the day (after you 
reached the limit). But still, it was good. $4.40....at Indianapolis, I 
had to work four and one-half days for that. 


P ---How long did you stay in Akron? 
$s ---I stayed....when I was on steady .w.v.c..... about three years. But I got 
tired of all that rubber too----too much rubber. 


So then I went away. I wanted to try a steel mill. I went to the tin mill 
in Newcastle, Pennsylvania. I worked there too....until I got my check 
number. I worked five days altogether there. Then I went back to Akron. 


I was in Cleveland (too). There was work there for young men. I hada 
friend there....he kept asking me to stay with them. He was an only child... 
a fine young man....about my age. I didn't like it then. There weren't 
many of my age (where I was). Most were older....they were 21 or 22 years 
of age. I didn't like to go with them. Those nearer my age...most of them 
started, they wanted...they started playing billiards and what not. I 
didn't care for that either. So, I was better educated....because I went 

to night school..... 


P ---Where? In Akron? 


S ---In Akron....and in Indianapolis...but not all the time..... just until I 
learned well enough....you know. 


P ...You went to night school to learn English? 

s ---Yes, to learn the English language. 

P ---How much schooling did you have in Romania? 

s ---Six classes, primary...and then....how you say....I don't know how say... 
P ---Gymnastica? 


s ---Yes, I started another higher (school). 


- 
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P ---In Romania you learned Hungarian, no? 

S ---Yes. I learned Hungarian too. 

Pp ---When you went to school here, to night school..... 

S ---Not in Gary. 

P ---No? 

S ---I would go to night school.....if I worked days....If i worked nights, I 
could go again. 

P ---You learned English then. I wanted to ask you, if you had any difficulty 
with the language...how you communicated? After you arrived (from Europe)? 

S ---Oh, I got along quite well. There, at Firestone, where I worked after 
working only 2 or 3 days, there were older men..... something would happen 


...they'd go to the boss. They couldn't talk to him, to tell him something. 
....that something happened. They would come with the boss to me...and tell 
me what to tell the boss. There was one man, he had false teeth, well, he 
would take them (the teeth) out.... 


Mrs. S ---because he couldn't talk with them. 

S ---He couldn't talk with them. They would rattle. And he'd tell me....he'd 
say, "Tell Mr. Boss this and that.'"' Like that, you know. 

P ---When did you come to Gary? 

S ---In Gary? In 1920. 

ly ---And did you remain in Gary after that? 

S ---Yes, from '20, yes. Before that I was in Omaha, and Iowa, and..... 

Mrs S ---....0n a farm 

P ---In other words, you traveled? 

$s ---Yes. 

P ---And how did you travel? Hop a freight, or? 

S ---No, with the train, with the train. 

P ---You paid? 

s ---Sure. Even in Omaha I had good jobs...good wages. Then I got paid like an 


adult, not like where I was when I was 15/16 years old. 


P ---Why did you travel around the country like that? 
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S ---I wanted to see how people lived..... how things were in different places... 
Gn the farm. ..:.. 

P ---Did you seek out Romanians? 

S ---I sought them out...where there were some, I found them, but I didn't stay 


long among them. In Omaha there was one...there were two brothers. The 
younger one had a good job...also at a meat packing house. He was weight- 
master at the scale....weighed what was produced in the department. And so 
him I knew. I knew about two or three more who worked at the stockyards. 
There were large stockyards there. 


The railroad cars came in every day. They unloaded. There were four packing 
houses there. What they (the packing houses) didn't want....if they had 
buyers...they would reload and bring to Indianapolis. And so, I walked 

all over. I liked to go there on Saturday when I wasn't working. I would 
walk up above there. There were walkways...where there were...like enclosed 
rooms...you could fit six or seven cattle in each one. 


P ---They would let you walk there? 


s ---Oh, yes. It wasn't....I didn't work there...they didn't pay me..... the 
stockyards. Some of our own older people worked there. (some Romanians). 
A few (worked) as laborers...they cleaned the stalls with a pitchfork, just 
like in Europe. They would put straw under the cows...they wouldn't let 
them (the cows) stay just like that....especially when it was cold. 


Winters I don't know because winters I wasn't there. I don't think I would 
have gone there when there was snow. Once in Omaha the snow was up to here 


the & oaegatee 
z ---Up to your neck? 
S ---Up to my chin. The people made paths through the snow, like rabbits.... 
they would go to work... They wouldn't walk alonside each other....just 


in single file. 
P ---Tell me about when you worked on the farm. 


S ---The land was like the way it was in our area (in Romania) from where I 
came....in our country...there the soil was good..... level....there wasn't 
so much (land) like over here. But here...why two brothers where I worked 
had two sections of land. One of them, the older one....his wife said she 
wouldn't stay on the farm...she was sickly...she stayed in Omaha. The other 
one wasn't married. This one (younger brother), all spring he monkeyed 
around (tinkered) with the tractor, because he had a tractor, recently 
purchased..... like they had then....one of the first ones out. And he 
liked me, this young one. 


P ---Were they Romanian? 
s ---No, I don't know what they were. There were many kinds of Americans around. 
They understood each other anyhow. Around here too. At Indianapolis they spoke 


one way. If you went tt Iowa, different. At Omaha, again (different). 


P ---Oh, different accents? 
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S ---A differant accent. Yes, yes, yes. See, Omaha is in Nebraska (they speak 
one way there). Iowa (they speak differently). There were some packing 
houses there too (in Iowa), but not as large as in Omaha. 


I tried earlier in Ohio....later I went to the farms....and then when I came 
here....I didn't come with the intention of staying. But once when I came 
(to Gary), I stayed about two weeks. 


There was one man....a man from my village. He said, "Come, I'1l get you 

a pass'' (to work in the mills in Gary). I told him "I don't need your pass." 

He worked at the coke plant...they were all black with dust...black dust.... 

when they came home. Once I thought to go there (to work, but decided against it). 


I heatd there were new mills, a tin mill...then that's how it was...and it had 
just been completed....and I went there after a job. Right away they gave me 
a job....and they said..... 


A night superintendent came...he was going home...it was about 9 o'clock in 
the morning...the night turn was gone. He was going home after 8 hours (of 
work)...they had all gone home. And he talked...others were going into 

(the mill). He was an old man....now, it's about 50...I don't know how many 


years since then...since 1920..... oe 
P ---56 years 
S ---56 years now (since then)..... now in about two or three months it will be 


57 years (since then). I heard them talking...that old man said, "Say, you 
men,'' (this man had a mustache) He said, "this boy (meaning me) said he's 
worked in a tin mill. 


"Yes'' said the other one (the superintendent). "Where?'' and he came and 
asked me. [ told him....and he said, "All right, you come tonight at 12." 
He said, "You'll be in my turn all the time, one week nights, then on 
days, and then you come at 4."" And that's what I did then. 


z ---How much did they pay you? 
$ ---Well, it wasn't....it was a litte while....they paid the ones who were 


| learning the job (less). But they didn't have to teach me. I knew the 
| work. The lowest ones...I knew two jobs....I would earn four or five dollars. 


+P ---A day? 
Ss ---Yes. 
P ---When you travelled around the country like that and when you came here, 


where did you live? And how did you find your living quarters? 


+S ---Here (in Gary) I knew people. I even had countrymen (from my village). 
There were two families that had boarding houses...with men.... In Omaha 
no, there I was once...three, once four, once six...all Romanians. Once 
there was a Romanian lady...she too worked at the slaughterhouse. She had 
a long room....it had three beds..for renting out for sleeping. Sometimes 
I'd sleep there. There were two to a bed. And I'd pay her the rent. And 
if she made anything (not much profit)....she was a poor woman. She 
worked outside (the home) too. 
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---How much did you pay? 

--I forgot. 

---Did she give you meals? 

---No, she had no time...to work and to take care of..... 

---Then, how did you manage with meals? Were there restaurants nearby? 


----There were restaurants. I was in a territory...clese to the meat packing 
places...there were restaurants nearby. 


---Then, there were a lot of restaurants? 
---Yes. 


---In those days, did you go to church? Did you search out the churches 
where you went? 


---I looked for them. Where there were any....(I found them). 
---Did you find a Romanian church? 

---Oh, yes. There was a small one..... 

---With a priest all the time? 


---Oh, well, with a priest when they had one. And when they didn't, no. 
Thechurch wasn't big. 


---And there weren't many Romanians? 

---There weren't many Romanians (there). There were Romanians...they had a 
society...but I don't..I can't tell you how many there were altogether... 
(in Omaha). 

---No, but they were organized...they had a society? 

---They had a society and a small church. During the time I stayed in Iowa, 

I didn't go to town. I was at the farm. I was two miles from the mailbox. 
They had a box where the mail came...¢n the road....a country road. I would 
go...they had a horse just for riding. When I took him, when he took off, 
he'd go like a cannon shot. 

---Then, when you wanted to go somewhere, you would ride the horse? 

---When I went to the mailbox (only). 

---Only the mailbox? 

---(Only) the mailbox. They'd always send me. 

---(they would send him) during the day. 


---Evenings....after I got through with my work. After I came from the field. 
You'd unhitch the horses, each one with his team, get them inside, feed ; 
them, and then they'd send me to go to the mailbox. I'd bring back everything. 
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P ---And in the cities where you went, you searched out the church and societies. 
They had them then? 

S ---There was....yes, in Ohio,,....they had them..... 

P ---When you got to Gary, what did you find? (in the way of church, society, etc) 

S ---Here too. 

P ---Whbt year was it you arrived in Gary? In 1920? 

S ---In 1920. 

P ---Yes, they were organized here then. 

Mrs. S ---They had moved the church already from Tolleston. It was moved here.... 

P ---It was moved to Madison. 

Mrs S ---Yes, it was moved...... before that. 

S ---Yes, I joined the Bihoreana (cultural lodge) 

P ---Then they had the Bihoreana? 

S ---The Bihoreana was organized in 1918, and I came in 1920. 

P ---How did people entertain themselves then? 

S ---Oh, they all lived closer together. 

Mrs. S ---They'd get together and 


S ---They were all in one territory...that area on 11th Avenue to Tolleston.... 
on 12th and 13th.... 


Mrs. § --She (interviewer) remembers. 

$2 ---There was the undertaker, Oleska. The Slovak churches....or whatever they 
are...they're still there....Croations (there is no Croation church there) 
Stores....there were storekeepers....there were butchers...two Romanian ones. 

Mrs S ---A store...where they sold everything. 

Ss ---stores...this was when I was single, After I got married..... until then (before 


marriage) I didn't go to the stores to buy food....in Gary....but you see.... 
afterwards we had to go to the store to buy food and to buy dishes and 


what we needed..... tables, chairs.... 

P ---How did you two meet? Here (in Gary?) 

s ---Oh, no, she was....she had just come from back home....I don't know..... 
in 1918? os. 


Mrs § ---In '20 
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S ---In '20 you came from Europe....oh yes..... 

Mrs S ---We are "sateni." 

S ---We're from the same village. 

P ---Oh, you knew each other from back home? 

Mrs S ---Well, I «don't remember him....but his sister...... 

S ---No, we didn't know each other there.....mo..... 

Mrs S ---In his family....there, he had a sister...my age....and I went to 
their house ..... but he came in..... how many years......six? 

S ---I came in 1914 and you came in '20. It was six years earlier. 


Mrs S ---Yes, six years earlier...he came. Iwas younger then. It seems to me, 
very faintly, I remember him, very faintly. Later, after I grew up a 
little, I became friends with his sister....I went to their house. 


P ---When you came to America, did you come with the idea of remaining here 
or of going back to Romania? Or, you had no (definite plan)? 


S$ ---I came with the idea of going back to Romania, yes. 

P ---Did you ever go back? 

Ss ---I went, just a vacation, you know...in 1964. 

z ---How was it? 

$ ---Oh, it seemed.....it eeemed that the day when I would return (to the U.S.) 


would never arrive. After one week (there), it seemed like a year. 


F ---Did you know anyone? Recognize anyone? 
y gn 7 ey tae 
) ---Know them? Oh, boy..... only my friends, my acquaintences...-very LEW s's:0.0 


Mrs S ---They-re all gone. 


) ---They-re all gone.... 
P ---Relatives...do you still have any? Brother? 
Ss ---Yes, relatives....there are plenty of them. 
P ---From your family...only you remain in America, right? 
Ss ---Yes, only me. 
pehe oder unre 
NS) --- who came with me, the same year, he went back. 
P ---And he remained there? 
s ---He remained in Romania. 


Mrs § ---In 1919 he went. 
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Mrs. 


Mrs S 


Mrs S 


Mrs § 


---Later, when he wanted to come back (here), it was too late. They caught him, 
he couldn't come after that. If he had come back (here), he wouldn't go 
back there again, I don't think. 


---When they had get-togethers, did you go? 
---All the time. 

---We'd go to everything. That was the custom then. All the Romanians went. 
They'd print up invitations..... We didn't have...from our village..... 


maybe only four or five (people) here...that's all. What kind of wedding 
could we have with only five people? Altogether there may have been ten. 


If they all didn't come..... from the society...from the church....see, 
they all realized that, when they got married, those who got married.... 
single girls there were some, but..... If I was invited, I went. I had to 


go too, especially since it might be my ‘turn some day (to invite others) 
so everyone went. I went. 


---We always went, and we got acquainted, and ..... there were dances, stage 
plays, etc. Your brother was good in shows...and one of the Radu boys... 
one of the boys... 


---George? 


---No, Aurel. He was very good. Your brother was good and Aurel.....I remember 
they were very good for shows. They spoke Romanian well. 


---He was funny....he likes to joke (my brother). 


---He's funny...and he must have a talent for such things. Your brother I 
remember better than I remember you. 


---Do you remember the shows they had at the hall? What they did, what kind 
of plays? 


---Mostly with gypsies. 

---With gypsies? 

---No, not always gypsies. 

---There were....there were enough with gypsies. 


---I'1ll tell you the truth, after I got married and we..... we liked them (plays). 
I'd bring those little booklets, you'd buy them..we'd order them from 
Youngstown, Ohio. They had a library (there) and so....I never hid them 
(the books). I'd bring them home. I'd go to work, I worked three shifts. 

But my father-in-law..didn't work. He didn't work for a long time. 


I didn't know what he was doing. He'd go through those books. The 
stories, and one day I found out that the best ones were gone. I don't 
know if he burned them or what he did with them. See, he was a Baptist 
and he didn't want to hear those things, those stories. 


¥: 
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' P ---In other words, you don't have them (the books) anymore? 
S ---No, I even forgot the address from New York where the library was...there 


too you could find what you wanted, in those days. They'd even send you 
a catalog, where they (books) were all listed. If you wanted to order 
something..... 


Mrs S ---It was very, very nice. Evenings, after supper, we'd go out to visit. 
It was so nice. Now we don't visit anymore. Now there aren't two 
Romanians in I don't know how many blocks. 


P ---There on 11th Avenue, there was a community of Romanians. 
S ---Like on Jackeon Street, there were about seven (families). 
P ---On one side of the street, all Romanians, and across the street, there 


were some Romanians. 
Mrs S ---It was so nice. 


S ---In almost every (street) there were (some Romanians). Even on the other 
streets there was an occasional Romanian. 


P ---And they had flowers, they kept it clean. 
Mrs S ---Yes, it was clean. I would love to go there (to visit those people). 


S ---On Harrison Street where we lived, where Panea lived...on Harrison...we 
lived one block away from them....on Harrison Boulevard..... 


Mrs S ---We had our house, it was very nice inside. Whoever built it built it 
for himself, very nice, very nice. A large kitchen for baking, even 
now I miss that house. But the time came when everyone left....... 


S ---We paid a good price for it (that house) from Morish. What he asked, that 
is what we paid. I saw that homes were going up in price and his neighbor 
said that the year before he (Morish) dfered him the house for $1000 less 
than he asked from me. 


is ---(To Mrs. Sabau) - How did it happen that you came to America? 
Mrs S$ ---My father was here in America. My father didn't go back to Romania after 
the war ended...the war which started in 1913. My father thought he'd bring 


us here. 


P ---He came before the war? 


Mrs S§ ---Yes, he came in 1914? Mis. S. 
s ---Yes, in 1914, He came ahead of me, by about two weeks.| Then in 1920.... 
we had a fellow villager in Newcastle, Pennsylvania, and he had a restaurant. 
Mrs § He sold his restaurant and went back home with his wife. He stayed three 
months there. When he came back (to U.S.), I came with him and with his 
wife. My mother....and me....I was the oldest daughter....I have another 
sister...that is....three children (in my family). And I came to Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania. And later we moved to Indianpolis. And he (husband) heard 


that we had come to this country, and he came to visit, and so...... 
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S ---Yes, I knew that they hadn't been here long, and I wanted to ask about 
things back home. 


Mrs S ---Yes, about what his family was doing, and so about 6 months later we got 
married. I came to Gary, and I'm still in Gary. 


P ---You came with your parents to Gary? Your mother? 

Mrs S ---No, I came alone. My parents remained in Indianaplis. 

S ---We eloped. They didn't know..... 

P ---Oh, you eloped, Why don't you tell? 

Mrs S ---He's embarrassed. 

P ---No, now it's passed....it's not disgraceful. 

Mrs S ---Yes. Later we had the wedding here. My parents didn't approve. They 


said I was too young. Mrs. Panea's mother and father gave me the idea. 
They said, "Why should you go to work? Look, my Anuta, she did the same 
thing. She doesn't work. She stays home," 2 


Because at Indianapolis all the women worked. Even those who had little 
children. I don't know...the neighbors took care of them...something like 
that (the children)....but the women, all of them worked. At the 

packing house...with the meat. 


P ---Why did they work? They needed the money to live? Or just to earn more money? 
s ---It didn't matter who you were, if you could work, (you did). 
Mrs S ---To earn more money, so they..... Almost all the women came from Europe. 


And the women in Europe, in those days, all of them were kept busy. When 
they were ten years old, they didn't have much time to play like over 

here. They kept the children occupied too, and the women went out in the 
fields (in Europe). I mean in the villages....and in the cities...again... 
some were..... 


Mrs S ---In the village they worked. They worked and the children, they kept them 
all busy working too. When they reached eight or nine years (the children) 
they used to work, and they always found something for the children to do. 


P ---After you came here, did you work somewhere? 


Mrs S ---I worked later, later....maybe 10 or 15 years later. I worked at the school 
where they go swimming...at Horace Mann School. There, at the swimming area. 
They had a large swimming pool, in those days. I think that's the only 
place that had a swimming pool. (It was not--Froebel and Emerson also had 
pools). That's the only place that I worked. unr Lorgs Foe 


I worked 15 years, almost 16 years. My mother and father got sick. They 
came here (to Gary). They:moved in with us. My mother got sick, my father 
got sick. I wanted to quit and they didn't let me quit, so they gave me a 
leave of absence....but I never went back...that's it. 
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Mrs S$ ---Time has passed so fast. When I think it's 54 years....it will be.... 
since we married .... in August. Well, we weren't sick. Maybe that's 
why. We haven't been sick. Actually, we haven't suffered either. 


Pp ---Then, with the depression, you didn't have ? 


Mrs S ---No, we didn't suffer at all. not at all. We had ao much food. Then things 
were so cheap. We'd go to the farm and bring geese, ducks, young pigs. 
I remember that two or three times we had a pig....it was big, maybe 75 lbs. 
with $3.50. In the winter we'd butcher two or three hogs. We didn't 
have it hard. But there were many who suffered. And work, he wasn't 
working. He'd work about one day per wekk. Sometimes two. So, when he 
was home, where shall we go? Let's go. We didn't stay home. We always 
went somewhere. 


Do you remember Charlie Novac? Vasile Novac? We were always there. But 
we didn't go because we didn't have anything to eat. But we went because there 
were always people there, from Harbor, from..... 


Ss --and to help with the work. 


Mrs S ---We'd help with the work, and we'd go to other places. Oh, food, there 
was plenty. 


---I gave him $1000. He kept it 21 years, and without interest. Not even a 
penny he didn't give us. Even at the end, see, we stood up for their 
wedding...because he was single earlier.... 


Mrs. S --- he was an older single man, a bachelor, when he got married.... 
) ---Bachelor. Once, he wanted to say something...that it was depression, and 


many did not pay their debts. The banks didn't give the people their money. 
He wanted to say something like that, but he didn't. Anyhow, 20 years 


passed. 
Us ---But he paid you? 
s ---Yes, yes, yes. He wouldn't ask for much more. For Christ's sake, I 


helped him with his work too (on the farm). When I went there, and he had 
two or three men there, those men who were there, I knew why they went.... 
only to eat and drink. They knew it was free. I went, and when they saw 
(those other men) that I worked, they had to work like I was working. 


Mrs S$ ---They would plant peppers, hot peppers, ... 


s ---I would help him. I wanted to help him, not to go there to waste time 
and to eat and drink (like the others). 


Mrs S ---Summers, we would go each Sunday. We'd make our own picnics. We'd get 
together, two or three families. 


S ---We'd have bacon, meat, anything..... 
Mrs S$ ---Meat...they (men) would take drinks and...we'd spend the whole day there. 


We could hardly wait for Sunday to come. During the week they might work, 
but after things got a little better, (they worked more). 
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Mrs S 


---No, we didn't have a hard time at all. Good food we had, so much food. 
It was cheap. We'd go to the farm, with a quarter - one quart of cream. 
Veal steak, Oh, we never ate so much veal steak as we ate then...never. 
it was so cheap. We always had food....ten people could eat... 


---Would people visit each other a lot? 


---Yes, Sundays...we could hardly wait for Sunday. We'd get together, 
a lot of friends. 


---What would you do in the winter? There were no picnics then? 


---Winters...in the evening, after supper...someone would come to see us. 
We'd stay up until about 11 o'clock. And we would go too (to visit). 
And so, the winters passed.....like that....always we went somewhere. 
We wouldn't think like now that we should stay home, that something 

might happen. Never gave that a thought. 


And we'd walk....even alone. How many times I went there on 13th and 

on 11th Avenue....I never thought anything might happen. Now, those 

days are gone. 

If you remember were Mary Dobrea lived? Only about two blocks from us. 

On Polk Street? Well, evenings I'd go to see her. There was another lady 
a family....one who comes from Aurora, Illinois.....Mrs. Sipos. And there 
were the parents of Florea Bulza....did you know her? 


---Yes. 


---They lived around there too. I never thought of anything....I never heard 
anyone say that something happened. 


---You'd go home down the alley? 

---Yes, down the alley, at night...it was a shortcut. 

---What sort of topics did you discuss? 

---Well, somebody , a girl got married....a boy who got married. There 
would be a dance, just like now. When women who are friends, who know 
each other over 50 years, they talk...recollections...from Europe.... 


---I see you have a lot of handwork here. 


---I have a lot. Even when I was working....evenings when I didn't have 
anything to do, I liked to crochet. 


---Did you go to school? 

---When it was time for me to go to school, the war started and they took the 
teacher in the army....he was an officer. And the priest remained to teach. 
And the priest taught the children for about six months, and then he got 
sick. And he was sick about six months, and then he died. And so the 
children were left.....(without a teacher)until theend of the war. 


---That's why you didn't go to school? There wasn't any. 


---There wasn't any school. 
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P ---After you came to America, did you go to nigh school? 


M-S ---No, I didn't. And I'm very sorry that I didn't. When I came, when I got 
to America about a month later, a woman came. She had a restaurant...she 
was Romanian. And she asked my mother to let me work in her restaurant, 
and so I worked in her restaurant until.... You see, we came to Newcastle, 

-Pennsylvania, and at Indianapolis, there was a man from our village, and 
he wanted to become a priest. And when it was time for him to go to New 
York...that's where they were orda@ining priests....when he would go to 
New York, he came about three times...he always stopped at our house for 
about two days. And my mother kept saying, 


"TJ don't have anything to do. I don't have any work." 


You see, these women who came from Europe...they were used to being 
occupied. And this man said, "You know, if you want to work, move to 
Indianapolis because there all the women work.” 


My mother kept after my father to go there, to move there (to Indianapolis), 
and that there (at Indpls) there would be Romanians too because in Newcastle, 
Penn. there were very few Romanians. So we moved to Indianapolis, and then 
my mother started working. And I worked to. I worked at a bakery until I 
married this man. 


He (husband) came about three or four times to visit us, like fellow 
villagers will do, and so he spoke to my father. He suggested something. 
"Oh, no,"" said my father. "oh, no, this girl is too young. She's not 
ready for marriage.'' And he (my father) got excited. So, Ana's father 
(Mrs Panea's father) and her mother, they kept after me. And so one day, 
one morning, he (husband-to-be) came, and so I thought I'd go....that if 

I didn't like it, I'd come back... it would be good-bye (to husband-to-be). 


P ---And so you didn't make a mistake. 
4 ---Where did you board ship? (when you came to this country). 
M-S ---I know that there were two ports....ome was in France and one was, where 


was it....in Hamburg (where many Romanians took passage). 


P ---Hamburg .... is in Germany. 

M-S ---But we took it (ship) from France. 

P ---You mean, they went to the port and then found the ship? 

M-sS ---Yes. There was a company there,......agents....who did this work. When we came, 


we didn't make the arrangements because we came with that family.... 

In Newcastle, there were these people, this family, who returned to Romania, 
and stayed three months, and tten returned to the United States. When this 
family came, we came with them to Newcastle. 
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P ---When you arrived, did they check you out in any way? Health-wise? 

M-S ---Yes, just a little. They asked how much money we had left and they gave 
us a package of food to last us until we got to the address where we 
were headed for. 

P ---How many in your family? 

M-S ---There were two others, a sister and a brother. My brother is younger, 
by ten months. 

P ---What was your impression when you arrived here? 

M-S ---If they had let me, and if I had the money, I would have gone back. 

P ---Why didn't you like it? 

M-S ---Well, if you're alone....For instance, take you. You're born in this 
country; you speak Romanian very well; you speak this language (English); 
you know because you went to school here; you were born here. Now, if 
you were to go somewhere else....in another muntrywhere you couldn't 
understand a single word, how would you feel? 

V4 ---Lost. 

M-S ---Lost, a stranger, and then I could see others, talking, laughing, when they 
meet and speak to each other, everybody is happy. 

V4 ---But, you came....among Romanians? 

M-S ---No. There in Newcastle, Penn. we had no friends. We didn't know ..... L 
don't think we knew one family of Romanians. 

P ---So, you were lonesome. 

M-S ---Very lonesome. 

bg ---And it was very hard for you. How did you get along with the language 
when you didn't know it? 

M-S ---Well, we didn't go out too much. We stayed home mostly. We'd go and come. 

P ---How did you live? What did you do for money? 

M-S ---My father was working. Because, when we came here, we came to join my 
father. My father had come here in 1914, and he brought us here in 1920. 

z ---In other words, he had a nice home for you when you arrived? 

M-S ---Yes. 

P ---Did he tell you something of his problems when he first arrived in this 


country? 
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S ---He didn't have any hardship. He was healthy, he worked, he could manage. 
People who came from Europe then, the way it was then, it isn't like 
those who are born here, you know. And the women, not like those born 
here. If she had two or three dresses, she wore then over and over, or 
else she stayed home. One year, two years, three years would pass and 
they managed. (In other words, they made do with what little they had, 
and didn't consider it a hardship as long as they had a roof over their 
heads, food, and warm clothing.) 


P ---(Directed to Mr. Sabau) -- when you came here, did you have any problems 
wth the language? (or other problems) 


S ---I had a little. I had a pair of leather boots, brought from back home, 
And I bought a pair of overalls for work. I would pull the overalls on over 
my boots. The boots reached up high; you couldn't see the top. They (the 
boots) lasted me more than a year....at the meat packing house..... at 

in Indianapolis. And every evening I would wash down the 

place with the hose, withsteam....hot water with steam. You had to wash 
all the machinery, the floor, the sausage machine that was used. If I 
had worn shoes, I would have needed two pairs a year, bought here, but 


those boots were..... 
M-S ---They were made so the water wouldn't enter. They were waterproof. 
Ss ---They lasted...the soles were put on with wooden nails. In water, the 


wood swells and it holds. If the nails had been like...those shoe 
nails that we bought from the dime store..how many times I bought in 
CHE Past. «ini those would come out right away when they got wet.... 


M-S ---That's what they used in Europe on shoes....because, in the village, 
you see, there was a lot of mud and mostly you'd walk in mud and those 
(nails) would last longer. 


P ---Wooden nails? 
Ss ---Wooden nails on shoes, they had in the "country". And the shoemakers 
who made the boots and shoes, they had the awl used and wooden nails...... 
P ---I didn't know about this. 
M-S ---You didn't know? 
P ---No. 
S ---There were large harvests...where the soil is good....and there's a lot 


of mud too. (That's why you needed shoes with the wooden nails). Winters, 
mostly in winter,(when it's very muddy). When it (the soil) dries in the 
summer, it's like rock. If they....if you got hit with a clod of that 
earth, it's like a rock. It would crack your head open. You know how 
children will play. They throw it at each other. 


M-S ---But people were healthy. The hours were lng back home. They worked 
fourteen hours. You see, summers it's dayli ght for so long, and people 
worked until sunset. 
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---There were boots for women, boots for men, boots for boys. The shoemaker 
lived three doors away from us. Every two weeks, I needed new soles for 
my boots in the winter time when there was ice. 


---Yes, he'd go skating (sliding on the ice with his boots) and he'd ruin them. 


---My father would buy a larger piece of leather for the sole and take it to 
the shoemaker and he'd cut it to fit. The one the shoemaker had to sell 
would cost more. But my father still paid for the work only. 


---Yes, he'd cut it to fit and they'd bring home the rest (of the leather). 
When someone had a lot of children, they couldn't afford to get boots 
resoled constantly. 


---He (my father) would tell me, he tried to scare me, not to go too much 
on the ice with the boots or"I won't give you money to resole them." 


And if somebody died in the village, the teacher would dress me in a 
shirt and I'd go sing "Alleluia." at the funeral, and he'd pay me a 
“pitula" - ten'gretari" - and so I'd have money for resoling my boots-- 
enough to pay the shoemaker. 

---In other words, you are a singer? 

---He was, then. 

---O, I was then. At church, I knew everything just like the priest does. 

---Were you a cantor? 

---He was always around there (the church). 

---I wasn't a cantor because I was a child. 


---But, you could have been a cantor if you wanted to? 


---Oh, yes. My brother who was six years older, he was a singer, in the 
"strana" (cantor's pew), but I wasn't. 


---Because you were too young. He was always around the teacher who taught 
him to sing. He'd sing when somebody died, and at St. John (Epiphany), 
he'd go with the Cross, you know the custom. 


---With "Iordanul" - with "Botezul." ("Iordan" is River Jordan; "Botezul" 
is baptism. Custom in Romania of blessing homes with holy water at 
Epiphany when priest and one or two cantors go from home to home). 


Then, I'd get twenty "gretari". All red ones. The priest gave me all 

red ones on one side. (Money is thrown into container with water, and 
become red on side covered by water. Other side remains as is). When 

it was time to divide....we'd fill the bucket (people donated enough coins 
to fill container)....when we got dome (we divided the money). 


The teacher would finish first, with his two (boys). He was younger; his 
boys would go ahead and he'd follow (he would be able to keep up). 
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---Then, later in the evening, when I came with the priest and whoever was 
with me, the priest had two boys also....The priest would keep telling 
me, "Iosif, O Iosif, take it easy, slower...I'm in pain." (Priest was 
older and couldn't walk so fast). 


(Then, to divide the money, they'd get a table and put all the coins 
on it) Table was full of money, change, all kinds of coins....... 


---People wouldn't give much (indicating they gave small amounts of change, 
not paper money). 


---Rare when people gave a "coroana''’. They knew the money belonged to the 
priest (and wouldn't give much for that reason). The teacher got, they 
wouldn't give him much either. But us, the children...there were four 
of us....we'd get twenty "gretari" apiece, eighty to all four...and the 
"holy one" who carried the "'canjiu" - the container with the basil and 
holy water which was used to bless the homes, he got sixty "gretari". 
One day's pay for a man in the winter...what he would earn for one day's 
work. 


---There were many Romanians who came here from Romania. Many returned. Why? 
---Because they were lazy..they didn't want to work. 


---Could it be also that they didn't like it, like you said you didn't 
like it and they wanted to go back because they didn't like it? 


---That too. But when someone comes, he knows....like me. When I came 
I was a young girl and when I came here in this country...you see, it 
like it was in the village. On Sunday, all the girls and the boys 

got together, to have a good time....like you said, dancing....whatever. 
...like the custom was among the youth. Now, when I came, I didn't 
know the language. I didn't know anybody. It was so hard. I'd go 
into another room and cry so my mother and father couldn't see me. It 
seemed like....I'd just fallen from the sky or somewhere ..... I was 
lost altogether. 


---Why do you think they went back, so many? To get married? 


---I wanted to say something. The people who went back...from our place 
(our village) too, they went...from here and there....just like when 
they come (from different places in Europe, not many from each village) 
from our village there weren't even ten families who came in the U.S. 


---No, Joe.... 
---Let's say five or six. 
---Yes, not many. 


---Those who made it over here. I know a man who saved....he didn't go any= 
where, not to a dance, not to a wedding, not anywhere, nor a baptism. 
And he saved it all, and went back thinking, "Hey, what I can do, I can 
buy twenty parcels of land, 25 or 30 acres of land." All right, when he 
went from here, he was past forty years old...the man....and some of 
these (men) were single, weren't married. And he married a young girl, 
...-he could find (a younger one) yes, because she knew he had money.... 


and now in '64 when I was in Europe on a visit and I saw....from those 


— 
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S ---I knew who had been here....one of them even hid so he wouldn't meet me. 
And one was dead already. Why? 


Hard work! Here, "Hey, this work is too hard." (Implying that the one who 
went back to Europe thought the work in the factory was too hard and he 
was going back to Europe to be a "domn" (rich landowner). 


This man didn't realize that I, out of eight hours, had really worked 

only four...When I was in the hot mill, if you count only the actual work, 
(that's all it amounts to - four hours). Because, if I had (worked eight 
full hours), I'd work two jobs then and get two salaries....for two men.... 
so, rougher and helper..... and the rougher had more because he watched the 
roll....in the mill. Only in summers when it was very hot, then you'd 
come home tired. But in winter or fall and spring, or when you worked 
nights even, I worked nights and come come whistling from work (not too 
tired). Only when you worked days it would be hard many times....the 
heat....but then you'd slow down because everyone slowed down. Nobody 


said anything then (if you slowed down when it was so hot)....mno, no. 

P ---In which mill did you work? 
S ---Tin mill. 
P ---All the time? 
S ---All the time. 

were 
P ---When, you fetired? ....... 
M-S ---In 1962. 
S$ ---In '62, I was retired. I worked 43-1/2 years anyway. 
P ---When you quit, what job did you have? 
Ss ---When I left, I was a craneman. 
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Isof 


Iosif Sabau - Joseph Sabo 
Born Jan 4, 1898 in Homorog, Judetul Bihor in Austria-Hungary 
Came to U.S. on April 1914 on liner Impera«tor 
Had a sixth grade education, and one class gymnas 


Maria Vesa 
Born in 1904, came to U.S. when she was 16 years old 
Went to school about 1-1/2 years - self-taught otherwise 
Can read English 
Arrived in 1920 - left from LeHavre 
Came with mother, sister and brother. 


They were married on Aug 5, 1922 by Fr. Negovan 


One son, Augustine, graduate of Froebel, born in 1934. He is married, 
Wife's name Hannah. Works as shoe salesman at Penney's, on part-time basis. 
Works in office at U.S. Steel. Live in Crown Point. 


They have two girls - Cynthia in 9th grade 
Lisa (also in school) 


Mrs. Sabau has sister and brother living here: 
Eva Vesa lives on 3rd & Van Buren, Gary - no children 


Ted (Toader) Vesa lives in Chapel Manor, Merrillville 
He is married - has four children 
- elementary teacher Merrillville 
wife also elementary teacher 


Children: Carole Ann in college at Winona Lake 
Ted Jr (married) no children - teacher 
Timothy - not married - football player - is in college 
David - married - Lew Wallace graduate - works at Chevrolet 
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oral History 


Subject - Paraschiva Sabo 
{Interviewer and translator - Mary Bogolia 


Q@. - First, tell me how ‘old you are. 

A. - I was ninty (90) years old in February. 

Q@. - Many more years in the future. 

A. - Not like this. If I were able to get around and do things, I wouldn't 
mind, but like this, no. 

Q@. - Tell me when you came to America. 


A. - I came in 1907 and I was nineteen (19) years old. I came with an 


‘uncle and I came here to make money. We were poor people and I was the only 


girl. I had eight (8) brothers, so I asked my parents to let me come to 
America and they let me. My uncle was a poor man to, and when we got here 
we borrowed a little from one and a little from another till finally my uncle 
told me I had to get married. Times were hard in 1907. There was no work, 
so I got married. My husband wanted to marry me as soon as I set foot 

in America,but waited about three (3) or four (4) months, then I got 
married. After I got married, I kept board, then I had children. Every 
year I had a baby, and thats how it was. 

Q. - When you had the boarding house, how many men did you have? 

A. - I had twenty-five (25) men. I had to fix their breadfast, pack their 
lunches, and give them supper. I also had to wash their clothes. 

Q. - Do you remember how much they paid? 

A. - At that time, they paid $12.00 a month for everything, meals and 
laundry. That was a lot of money then. I was very proud to earn that 

much. 

Q. - How did. you prepare so much food? 

A. - I had to do it. I had a big coal stove, and thats what I cooked 

on. I had to bake»the bread too, because bakeries were hard to find. 


Maybe only one bakery in the city. I worked like a B2kE-mule. 
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Q. - Do you remember any amusing incident that happened then? 

A. - No, I was never one who did unusual things, I worked hard and I was 
always occupied. You know, when you have so many boarders, you have to 

have the food ready on time. Then one child would pull on your apron on 

one side, the other on the other side. 

Q@. - How could you take care of the children and still get all your work 
done? 

A. - Just like that, it had to be done, so I did it. I would put the 
children to bed, then I would do my work. I even sat up at night crocheting 
because I always liked to make things. Then I would have to get up at 

5:00 a.m. to fix the meals for the men. Some times, I would have to give 
them slanina (raw bacon), but they didn't like that too often, so I would 
have to cook other things. 

Q. - When you came on the boat, how many days did it take you to cross the 
ocean? 

A. - I don't remember exactly, I just know that I was so sick abl the while. 
I threw up constantly. They would take us ot deck for fresh air and to 
Clean the rooms and thats where I met Mr. Vintila. He had fruit in his bag 
and he gave me a pear and that pear really made me feel good. We got plenty 
of food on the boat, but I had been so sick and that pear was like a 

miracle drug. You see, I didn't come to Harbor first, I came to Elwood City. 
Q. - When did you come to Harbor? 

A. - When we left Elwood City, we went #o South Sharon. 

Q. - You mean Sharon, Pennsylvania? 

A. - I don't know, they just said South Sharon. But we didn't stay long, 
because we couldn't get settled. There weren't any of our people there; 

(men from their village?) 50 we came to Harbor. 

Q. = And did you get another board? 


A. - Oh yes, without keeping a board you couldn't live. 
Q. - How did you get a board? 
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A - One or two men would come and eat, then they would tell their friends 
what they had, and the ‘word would get around that so and so is a good 
cook and serves this and that, so the men would ask to come and eat there. 
Q. - Didn't the other ladies get mad if a boarder left? 

A. - No. The men were always moving around from one board to another. 

Q@. - How much were the men getting paid? 

A. - $1.25 a day and they worked twelve (12) hours and when they worked 
twenty*four (24) hours, I had to take the buckets to the mill. How many 
times I walked from Pennsylvania Avenue to Cement Plant carrying buckets. 
Q. - Work twenty-four (24) hours? I never heard ofthis before. 

A. - Oh yes. This was in 1910 and some time the men would go to work at 
8:00 in the morning and wouldn't come home till ':00 the following morning. 
And when I had tue board, I didn't have a bed room. I rented it out for a 
dollar a month. So my husband and I used to sleep on a small cot in the 
pantry. Sometime we even had a child or two sleeping with us. And it was 
so cold there that when we woke up in the morning, the blanket would be 
frozen so solid, I couldn't pull it loose from the wall. I would have to 
start a fire in the kitchen and wait until it thawed out. And I had to 
make the fires for the men too. If we had four (4) or five (5) rooms, 
each room had its own little stove. 

Qi - How many men were in each room? 

A. - It d@pended on how large the rooms were. Sometimes two beds, some- 
times three beds. Some men didn't want to share their beds, others didn't 
mind, but I couldn't till them what to do, it's what they wanted. 

Q. - Did any of the men share their beds with someone working a different 
shift, like when one went to work, the other came home, so the bed was 
always occupied? 


A. - Well, yes, but it was only if the men themselves made this arrangement. 
Thats the way it was. And what did I have to show for all the hard work? 
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JT sent the money to Europe and they spent it all and I have nothing to 
show for all my labor. I worked like a mule. 
o- I thought you said you came to America to make money so you could 
go back, did you ever go? 
A. - Yes, after six (6) years I went back. I took Johnny and Peter (her 
sons) and my daughter (she had a girl who died) and went back. I only 
stayed one year, then I came back here. [I don't know about the others, 
but once you live in America, you don't like it over there. 
Q@. - You said when you came here you were nineteen (19) years old. When 
you were in Romania, did you go to school? 
A. - At that time, we were under Austro-Hungarian rule, and wer weren't 
forced to go to school, Anyway, my mother had so many children, she had 
to go to work in the fields and I was the oldest. I had to take care of 
my brothers They are all dead now, I am the only one left. 
Q. - When you had the board, I know there were no refrigerators, how did 
you keep the food from spoiling? 
A. - In the pantry. But there seldom was any food left over. In the lunch 
buckets, I used to put fried pork chops or hamburgers. Some times cheese, 
we always had cheese. But the men didn't like that too much. They would 
throw the food they didn't like away, they never brought it back home, unless 
they were on Pre Diem (thats what it sounded like). I would charge all the 
food, and at the end of two weeks, the amount would be divided among all the 
boarders. I would get paid for cooking, and if the amount each man paid 
wasn't wery much, I was very proud, but if it was even $1.00 more than the 
Other time, some of them would get mad. You would see them pick up their 
bucket and their cufer (trunk) and they would move out to another board. 
(NOTE: Mrs. Sabo's daughter was present, and she asked if these things 


really happened. I assured her they did, that I had heard dimilar stories 
from other women.) 


+ 
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bc. 


It was hard then, not like now. You don't have any money, you don't 
know the language. 
Q. - You were very brave to set out to a new land where you didn't know 
anybody. 
A. - I was anxious to get to this city where I had this address. They were 
some people from my village. 
Q. - Weren't you afraid? 
A. - No, When I asked my father to make me a passport and he said yes, I 
thought I would do wonders. A man had come back to our village from 
America and he told us that even a woman can make money here, so they let 


me come, and here I am. 
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1900 and in 


Mrs. Seracu--~-My father came here in,1901, 1902 he returned to Romania. In 1911 he 


came back to America and settled in Indiana Harbor. But first, when he came 
in 1901, he came to Muncie, Indiana, Inland Steel had a factory there. He 
was in Muncie, Indiana, and from Muncie, Indiana, he moved to Indiana Harbor. 
In 1914 he returned to Romania in the spring, and that fall, when the war 
started, he was caught over there. So he didn't want to come (to the United 
States) anyway because my father had a family there and he didn't want to 
bring his family here at that time. 


And so I kept thinking all the time about coming to America. I wanted to 
come once to some people who lived in Farrell, Pennsylvania. It happened 
that the man, his name was Ilie Bercan, fell off his house and died. So I 
lost my contact here and so I never came until after the war. Then my 
husband Lazar came and we got married in 1923. 


---Were you married in Romania or over here? 

---In Romania, after the war. He was a volunteer here in America. He came to 
America in 1907 and stayed here until after World War I. After WWI he 
returned to Romania, the way others were doing at that time, and we got 
married in 1923. We didn't come right away to America although he could 
have because he was an American citizen because he had served the country. 

He was in the Army. 

---When he served in the Army, what was his rank? 

---Look there and read it if you like. (Pointing to framed picture and document) 

---Okay. I'11 read it later (it showed him as a private) 


---I believe he was a sergeant or something at the end. I have his discharge 
papers showing what he was. 


igiliphe si 020 I know he advanced because when he was on the front, he was asked 
if he knew the measures (scale of measures) from Romania....to know how to 
measure..... 


---Oh, land...topography.....distance. 


---He was at the cannons. Anyway, they wanted somebody educated in Europe 
who knew their measures and so on. 


---The metric system. 


---And he was educated there. He had high school in Europe....he had attended 
the "liceu'" (secondary school). 


---How many years of school was that? About eight, ten years altogether? 


---No, that was two years at "liceu". He went to the German (school). He 
attended German school for five years. He knew German better than Romanian. 


Interviewed November 11, 1976 
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P ---This was after "liceu''? 

M ---After "liceu". 

P ---Oh, then he did have a lot of schooling. 

M ---Yes, he had good schooling. He was an apprentice, and during his apprenticeship 


he attended German school. That's how they did things in those days. That's 
how it was when he was young. That's when he learned these things. And so I 
don't know what (rank) he had. I know he had something, but I don't know what. 


P ---Well, after private there is corporal, then there are sergeants...different 
levels of sergeants. It depends on what kind of sergeant he was, but this 
is sufficient information. 


His trade...was it in wood? 


M ---Cabinetmaker , it's called in English. In Romanian it's called "masar".... 
"masar'' as a trade? Or "T?mplar'? I think "timplar" is Romanian and "masar" 
is more German..... 


P ---Well, he came first (to this country) and you remained in Romania? 


M ---No, no. I didn't remain in Romania. We came together. We went first to 
Italy, and from Italy we went to France. We stayed two years in Paris. And 
then we returned to Romania, and we stayed one year and two months in Italy. 
Then we crossed to France, and we stayed two years and about two months, 
something like that (in France). Then we returned to Romania. After we 
returned to Romania, we didn't like it there anymore. So I said to my man, 
"How would it be if we went to America?" And he said, "What do you know of 
America? In America you have to work." 


See, we didn't do much work (in Romania) because he was pretty well off. And 
so I said, "You know what, I don't want to die before I see America, too." 

And then he said "Now I have the right" (to go the America freely, not through 
quota) because the government brought him there. He had the right because he 
served this country. So he said, "We'll see, we'll see. We can go back if 

| you don't like it." 


| Because I didn't like it anymore in Romania. And so I said, "Oh, you pro- 
bably had another wife out there or something...and that's why you don't 
want to take me to America." 


And he said, "No, I didn't, and I'll show you that I didn't have. My 
| record is clean."" And so he went to Buchurest, made the arrangements, and 
the government brought us back. 


P ---The American government? 


| M ---American. The American government gave the soldiers the choice....those who 
were in this country...they had the right to come here within one year's time. 
(If they had left the U.S. after serving in Army, they could come back within 
one year's time). He didn't pay on the ship except $31.00, or he didn't pay 
anything. Maybe he paid for me. But I know he paid very little for the fare. 
I think he didn't have to pay anything. He didn't even need a passport. He 


just had to get one for me when he brought me. 


; 
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M 


---Only for you. 


---And so after we came here, we settled in Indiana Harbor first. That's where 
he had been when he was younger. Then we remained there until 1930, and in 
'30 we came to Gary. 


---Now, to retrace a little. Why did you go to Italy? And what did you do 
while there? What part of Italy was it? 


---Entire country of Italy. We traveled, we walked, and we sold rugs. I 
always liked business, and we went from city to city while in Italy. And 
we bought merchandise from Trieste and from Trieste we went to the larger 
cities where we knew there were wealthy people. We'd go there and ask them 
if they wanted to purchase a rug, such and such, etc. And when we found a 
buyer, we'd tell him we were from Romania, we were Romanians, and we were 
selling rugs. So, when we found somebody to buy, we'd earn a pretty penny, 
and with the money, we traveled throughout Italy. 


---With the language, how did you manage? 
---With the language....I learned the Italian language perfectly. 
---In a short time? 


---In a short time. We learned it because Italian and our Romanian language 
are very similar. After you start to learn a little Italian, it comes easily, 
you can learn quickly. 


---Do you still know how to speak Italian? 
---Oh, yes, I didn't forget Italian because I had friends around here, Italians. 


And so after we tired of this...my man didn't like business, to sell rugs 

or whatever. So we went to France. In France he had a brother who was a 
captain in the French Army. He was still with the French Army when we 
arrived there. In fact, we sent him a telegram and he sent us money because 
we were broke. We used up all our money traveling, sleeping in hotels, 

eating in restaurants. Living in hotels, from city to city, that costs 

money, and we couldn't earn enough. We had money from back home, but we used 
that all up too. So we sent his brother a telegram...to send us money because 
we were in Italy. He immediately sent us money. And we crossed to France. 
After we crossed, we went to St Minaud was the name of that city. 


He was still in the (French) Army. In that same town was an Army post made 
up entirely of Chinese. My brother-in-law could speak Chinese. He spoke 
Chinese because he had been in the French colonies and he was in the Foreign 
Legion. He had enlisted while in Romania in the Foreign Legion, and so had 
stopped in the French colonies, around there. Then he returned to France, 
married a French girl, and settled there in St~ Minaud 


When we arrived there, after crossing the border, we didn't know how to speak, 
didn't know French. We knew Italian and so with that we got along. My 
husband could speak German, but we couldn't find anyone who spoke that. 


wad 


‘ 
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M ---Then we saw...I said to my man,"'Look there are some soldiers. Let me ask them 
something."' He said "Go and ask them.'"' Then I went to them and said a word 
in Italian, another in French, I don't know what, and I mentioned the name 
"George Seracu"' - we want to see George Seracu. Oh, they knew who he was 
right away. So this one (soldier) said in French, "Avec, avec moi," - come, 


come with me. 


So we followed him, and when we got there (to where George was), there was a 
guard who wouldn't let us pass. But another soldier went to call (George) 
He lived in one of those villas, there were a lot of villas there. And the 
soldier went to call him...it was evening....he had changed. He put on his 
dressing gown and in his dressing gown he came to the door to see who it was. 


When he came there, he spoke Romanian very poorly. He had forgotten because 
he had been away so long. He said, "Ce face voi aicea?" (What you do here) 
Then Lazar said, "I am your brother, Lazar." 


Then they embraced and both cried. They hadn't seen each other....he hadn't 
seen my man since he was a little boy. When he left, because he was the oldest 
in the family, when he left Romania, he (George) was just a little boy and he 
didn't recognize him (Lazar). 


He took us in. We got along well. We stayed with him about three months. 
During the time we spent with him, we learned a little French because his wife 
was French....she couldn't speak Romanian. Lazar's brother, after we spoke 
Romanian to him, it came back to him. But she didn't know any, so I would 
follow her around the house. When the men went to the canteen, his brother 
kept introducing Lazar to the officers....this is my brother who came here 
from Romania, and he was so proud.... 


So, I would follow (sister-in-law) her and would take something in my hand 
and ask her (in Romanian) what it was. So I learned a little (French) from 
her, what things were called. One day I was so thirsty. My brother-in-law 
told me earlier not to drink the water from the pump in the kitchen because 
it wsn't good. If I drank it, I would die. He said that if I drank water 
from there, in one year I would be sure to die. And it isn't good water for 
drinking anyway. There was a bottle of soda water and another of wine on the 
dresser...on the refrigerator there in the kitchen, and I was to drink soda 
water and wine when I was thirsty. 


But I was thirsty for water. Who drinks wine like they do? The French drink 
only wine. And soI showed her that I wanted a drink. She took me there, 
showed me....I didn't know what to call "water." It's called "de l'eau". 
"water" is called "de l'eau". And so, she followed me...saying in French.... 
"qu'est-ce que vous désirez, qu'est-ce que vous désirez," she said to me. 

I thought she said to me that I was begging, you know, how it sounds in 
Romanian. But she was such a nice woman. 


When Lazar and George returned from the canteen, she told him that the sister- 
in-law was looking for something and "I couldn't understand her, what she 
wanted." He asked me what I wanted, that she couldn't understand, and I told 
him. “I am so thirsty for water that my soul is drying up." But, he says, 
"I told you to drink soda water and wine....to put a little wine and then soda 
water and drink that."" I told him, "Yes, but I am thirsty for water." 

And so they both laughed. 


ny 
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M ---Now, we stayed there two months. Then, my man says, "I'm going to find some 
work because we now have to earn some money because we're broke. We are flat. 
We have no more money. We spent it all in Italy." 


So, he went to Paris and after he went to Paris, he checked around and found 
some other Romanians. I was worried about him. I was doing all right over 
here. They fed me, gave me personal service, everything. They had two 
orderlies who worked there for them. They brought my coffee in bed. 


P ---Oh, like a lady of leisure. 


M ---They treated me like a princess. And then my sister-in-law said to me... 
I was depressedon@ day. I was thinking of Lazar, what is he doing... He 
hadn't sent me any word yet. But my brother-in-law came to me and said, 
"Sister-in-law, don't be so downhearted. Lazar is a big boy and healthy and 
he knows how to live. Don't be so downcast. He knows how to get along. 
We will just stay here and enjoy ourselves," he tells me. 


"Yes, but I'm lonesome for him. I want to go to him,"' I said. And so, I stayed 
another month there..without him. And I learned to speak French from my 
sister-in-law, you know. I learned a little. And so, my brother-in-law said 
"Tf you want to go, you can go now because now I know you won't get lost." 


Because I had to go from there, from Ste Mimaud to where he was in Paris, 
and I had to change the train once. Since I had to go alone, I had to know 
something (of the language) you know, to get around. So he said now I know 
that you can go alone. So, they packed, my sister-in-law, packed bedding, 
many items, she packed a large suitcase with everything. 


So I left for Paris, to go to Lazar. I changed trains, I went without any 
trouble. Pretty soon my brother-in-law telephoned and asked, "How did you 
get to Paris?" I said, "Very well, I arrived okay." "How did you find 
Lazar?" "Without any trouble."" So, he said that next summer "we're coming 
to visit you." 


And so we stayed there, but we didn't stay in Paris. We went to Versailles. 
Maybe you read the story about Versailles..where the peace pact was signed 
for World War I. That's where Napoleon's Palace is too, in Versailles. 


We rented a roomthere at the hotel. Now, the rxt day we will go looking for 
work. Lazar was working, but it didn't pay too well and he didn't like that 
job. So, we went to a factory between Paris and Versailles. There was a 
factory there. We went there because there was a Romanian man whom we knew 
working there. But we didn't find that Romanian. 


We went there, we went to the office. And such a nice man, a Frenchman, there 
in the office. M'sieu DeLanne (7?) was such a nice man. And I spoke a mixture, 
some French, some, mixed what I knew, what I couldn't say..when you don't 

know (the language).. I mixed it up, some Italian, some French, what I could. 
He looked at me. He was the superintedent of the office. He looked at me and 
laughed. And I, then I thought, well, he's our man. 


Then he asked me "What do you want?" I said I'm looking for work. I told him. 
I want to work. That much I knew in French, that I want to work. I said I'm 
from Romania, I'm Romanian. And it just happemed that he liked Romanians. He 
liked the Romanians because he had been in Romania during the war. 


- 
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---Oh, he knew about Romanians? 


---Yes. He didn't speak Romanian, you know, but he liked Romanians. Because, 
he said, they treated him well. And so he said, "You want work?" I said, "I 
want work because I have no money."" Lazar had remained outside. 


---You went in alone? 


---I went alone. So, he said, "Well, come tomorrow at seven in the morning and 
you will get work, but bring," he tells me in French, "apportes un sabot 
et appret." What is that? I thought it was soap. What is that, "sabot et 
appret?" And to go tomorrow at seven. That I understood. 


I left and told Lazar. "Look Lazar what he said." But I remembered those 
two words, "sabot" and "apprét". What could that be? It was just at the 
time when people were coming out for lunch. And I see an older woman. So 
I go alongside her and I ask her, "Please, what is that 'sabot et appret?" 
She says, "Vous parlez....ne parlez pas francais?" Yes, "parlez francais." 
But what is that? 


She says, "avec moi, avec moi." Gome with me, come with me. And she took 
me to the store and those things were in the window. She said, "Cela est le 
sabot" and "cela est le appret," she tells me. Oh-h-h-. [I thanked her and 
I went in the store and told him....pointed out that's what I want. 


---What were they? 


---"sabot" .... that was a pair of wooden shoes. 
---Wooden? 
---Wooden...... OR 6 x 


---Yes, but why did you need wooden shoes? 


---In the factory, the French, when they work in the factory, they wear wooden 
shoes because they say they won't get rheumatism. 


---Oh, really? 


---Yes. And they...in the factory, on the cement or whatever it may be, there 
is dirt, water, whatever....in the factory there is water, there is one 
thing or another, so they wear wooden shoes and they don't get rheumatism 
in their legs. 


---Isn't it difficult to walk with them? 


---After you get used to them, it's good, after you get used to them. 
And so I bought myself....and "appret" is a smock....and so I bought them 
for myself. Now, I was happy. I was happy because I'm going to work 
tomorrow. I told Lazar and asked that he come with me from Versailles to 
there, the factory, so I can learn the way first because (to go alone) I'm 
still a little leary. And so he came with me, and then he went to his job. 


And I went, and they put me at a machine..... and look what luck...what luck! 
God helps you. They put me at that machine, and it was the same woman who 


had shown me, in the window, what to buy...the wooden shoes apd the smock. 
The same woman was at that machine, and they put me to work wit er. 


. 
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---Now, the Lord guides you. This was from God...to be put with her. She was 


a middle-aged woman, and she was such a nice person and she would explain 
so well. I worked that day and I went back home. I was happy. I went 
home, and Lazar came later because his hours were different from mine. 


I said, "Eh, I got work"and told him how well things went, that I was even 
put with that French woman. [I told him what had happened that day and how 
well I liked it. And I said that "Tomorrow I will speak to M'sieu DeLanne (7?) 
to give you a job there to." And so I did. 


The next day I went to work, and, during my lunch hour, I went to the office. 
I didn't go to eat. I went to the office to see M'sieu DeLanne (?) and I 
told him, I said, "My husband doesn't have a job either. Could you perhaps 
find him a job here." 


So he looks at me again and laughs. He must have thought, she isn't so dumb. 
But she's daring. So he tells me, "Tomorrow bring your husband so I can see 
him too." I went back, finished my work, and that evening when I went home, 
I told him. "Say, tomorrow, you come with me," I said. "You come with me 
because he said he wants to see you too."" And so, as soon as he went there, 
he got a job right away. And so we worked at the factory, both of us. 


We stayed...we stayed about two years or so there. Afterwards, his father 
wrote us that we should go home because he had given all his land to share= 
croppers and he was worried because he was alone. I told him, "You know what, 
Lazar, let's go home because, until we amass the property that your father 
has, we will die over here." 


Because his parents were well-to-do. And so he telephoned his brother and 
told him. His brother told him not to go home, to stay there,.."Because I'm 
going to arrange that you will get a job in the government." That is, Lazar 
would get a government job. But we didn't listen to him. We went back to 
Romania. 


After we went back to Romania..... (While we were) in France, things were 
good, everything was nice. We had a good life in France. Every day we'd 
go to the Palace, Napoleon's Palace...that is, on Sunday, every Sunday one 
part of the Palace was open to visitors. And we used to go all the time. 
We'd take a loaf of bread under our arms, a whole loaf of bread. There was 
a lake there, and in that lake were some fish...so big, with a big mouth. 
We'd break off the bread and feed the fish. We'd go around the lake and 
we'd feed the fish. And we liked to do that.- That's how we spent our Sundays. 


We saw the table on which they signed the Peace Treaty...when they signed 

the Peace Treaty after World War I....the table, and that room. It was 
enclosed...closed off but it was open to visitors, you know. And the bed 
where Napoleon slept, and that's how they left everything. Things that 
Napoleon had used....they left everything as it was. It was a museum now. 
And we saw a lot of things there. We liked it in France. We liked it a lot. 


So then, after that, like I said, we went home. And after we went back home, 
we went in the spring and at Christmas, the second day after Christmas, we 
both left for America. We left becauee....we told our parents...we had some 
money but not quite enough and so we asked my father to give us some money 
for the trip, you know. Because we had spent a lot of money out in Italy 
when we traveled there. We left with money from home and we spent it all 
there. We were broke. 
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M ---Then my father gave us some money. When we got to France, to Cherbourgh... 
we left from there...they kept us there ten days. That's when we found out 
that Lazar didn't have to pay for himself. So, it cost us $31.00 for the 
entire trip over here. 


P ---Is that $31.00 in American money? You're speaking of American money? 


M ---Yeah, American money. Because we left home with American money. We had to 
buy dollars from home. Rather, we bought more (exchanged money) because we 
didn't know how much we would need...for the trip. We didn't know what the 
cost would be. While we stayed in Cherbourgh in France, we spent a little 
more of the money. We had about $300 at first, and we spent some. They 
kept us there for ten days and then we boarded the ship...Aquatania it was 
called.. that ship... and we came with the ship for seven days. 


P ---Were you ill? 


M ---I was a little, but Lazar wasn't. We arrived in New York. When we arrived 
in New York, those (people) who had been in America before were sent toEllis 
Island but they didn't keep us back. We came right on through because Lazar 
was an American (citizen). He had the right to come. 


Now what should we do. He had figured how much money we would need from New 
York to Indiana Harbor....so we would have enough money. Well, that much he 
had saved, enough to pay for the trip to Indiana Harbor. Because after we 
would arrive in Indiana Harbor, he didn't have to worry because he had friends 
and he had acquaintances there. 


P ---When did you arrive in New York? Do you remember? 

M ---In January, January 15, 1927. When we arrived in New York, when he tried to 
pay for the train fare, like I said, they let us go through...'!because you're 
Americans." But we were short four dollars. After he figured the trip cost, 
the cost was increased....during the five years he spent in Romania. He had 


spent about five years after the War in Romania...that is, we were together. 
So, during that time the price of the train fare was increased and he didn't 
know it. So we were short four dollars. 


| But Lazar had a bond for $1600 from here...from the government. But that 
bond hadn't matured yet. I don't know, another two, three years until it 

| was valid....that is, until he could get all his money on it. He wanted to 
cash it in. He didn't know what to do, to cash it in or what. But he spoke 
with somebody and asked....he could speak English....he told this man that 
he needed four dollars because "I don't have enough to pay for the train, 
but I have this (bond)." That man said, "Keep that, don't let go of it. 
Don't let go of that bond, keep it." 


Now what were we to do? He sent a telegram to... in Harbor to a Roach... 
Roach was his name...a good friend of his. He knew his parents from home. 
So he sent a telegram. And immediately this man sent the money right away, 
you know, by telegraph. We were staying with an Italian in New York, and 
the I[talian....the money arrived by telegraph, but the Italian, in order 

to keep us there, to sleep there and to eat there so he could get some more 
of our money...he didn't tell us (the money had arrived). 
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---We spent a night there and in the morning, when he made out the bill, he 
made it out for $15.00 for sleeping and breakfast, I don't know what we ate, 

Pawn ey $15.00. For it wa s a lot of money, fifteen dollars. But we paid him. 
We had a little money left, to get us to Harbor. And in Harbor....my man 
didn't want to beg from anybody. He was such a proud man. He didn't want 
to borrow from anybody. He went to the bank. He took me too. 


What should happen? At the bank he meets somebody, a cashier there, I don't 
know what (his job was), because I forgot since then. When he sees (Lazar), 
he recognized him right away. He said, "Oh, Louie," because all the 
Americans called him Louie, "Louie," he said, "what are you doing over here?" 
(My husband) says...."I came from Romania," and he introduced me. "Look, I 
brought my wife with me, but we're broke," he told this man. "But, where are 
you staying?" this man said. (Lazar) told him where were living, and he 
asked how much money he wanted. And he (husband) said, "Well, with another 
dollar I think I can make it," but I didn't know what they were saying. 

He said, "I think I'1l make it....with $100.00."" That man got out a hundred 
dollars, without a signature, without anything, and gives us a hundred 
dollars. And he was a stranger. But they knew each other from the Army. 
They had been in the Army together (U.S. Army). But they hadn't seen each 
other since that time. They hadn't met in five years..... five years they 
hadn't met. And just like that, he took out a hundred dollars and just 

gave it to him (husband) without any signature, without anything. 


He said, "Here, when you get your pay, you'll bring it back." And so we 
started out, our second life in Harbor. 


---When did you come to Gary? 

---In 1930 we moved to Gary...we moved here. 

---Did he work at Inland Steel all the time? 

---No, he worked here at U.S. Steel. 

---Oh, he didn't work for Inland? 

---No. 

---Only at U. S. Steel? 

---He worked at U.S. Steel. He was a roller in’ the mill. 

---What year did he retire? 

eomty 19... ods 

---He was 65 years old then? 

---He retired when...I think he was 65 because..... he was retired for 17 years, 
he lived seventeen years after he retired before he died. I think he was 
65 years old. 

---When he died, how old was he? 


S<=87. 
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P ---When was he born? 


P ---When were you born? 

M ---I was born in 1896 and he was born in 1891. Yes, now I remember. 

P ---Now from Romania...from what village are you? 

M ---Now it's called Rupea. 

P ---And what was it called before? 

M ---And before it was called Cohalm. 

P ---Where is that? 

M ---It's near Homorog, Tarnava Mare. It was Austria-Hungary then..... when he 
first came to America. When we came together, it was Romania. And then 
the name changed to Rupea. Even now it's called Rupea. 

P ---How much schooling have you had? 

M ---I had only eighth grade. 

P ---Only eight grades....and all in the village. 

M ---I,, the village. Just like my granddaughter said, this last time when 
I went to Romania, Mary's daughter. A teacher came to me, to see me, to 
speak to me. She was interested in speaking to me. So we spoke together. 
We talked of different things, from here and from other places. After she 
left, the teacher told the girl, a young girl of seventeen (granddaughter) 
she said, "Yout grandmother is very well educated.'' She thought I had a 


lot of education. But the girl told her that, "Yes, my grandmother has 
gone to the school of life." 


A lot of people were interested in speaking with me when I was there this 
last time, in Romania. We had dinner with a doctor, a lawyer, and an 
engineer...they, their wives and my niece. My niece had dinner for all 
of us. And they so admired me. They hadn't seen me...... this man, the 
doctor who is a first cousin to Sylvia and also a cousin to my sister's 
husband....we are related on two sides. He was so interested because he 
hadn't seen me since I was a child. We had grown up together. I was so 
happy. I enjoyed myself so much. After I came back here....I received a 
letter just yesterday that the doctor had died. 


P ---How many times did you go to Romania? 
M ---Now, that is....since we arrived here after the first time? 
P ---Since you came here and settled down. 
M ---Simce we came, both of us...Well, I'll tell you. I went in '56, both of 
us went; in 1961 both; in 1965 I went alone; in ‘68 I went alone and this 


year (1976) I went alone again. Let's see how many times that is..... 
five times. I went five times to Romania. 
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---You have an only daughter? 

---I have an only daughter...in Romania. (a natural daughter) 

---She was born when you went back from France to Romania? 

---She was born in Romania....no, no, before.... 

---Before? Then, you didn't take her with you when you went to Italy and France? 
---No, no. She stayed behind with my parents. 

---And you had no other children? 

---No, I didn't. 

---What is her name? 

---Maria (Mary). 

---She is married? 

---Married. 

---She remained over there. Doesn't she want to come here, to be with you? 
---...married and divorced. 

---Does she have any children? 


---Oh, she has three, but she is divorced from her husband. 


---After we moved to Gary, we bought our house in 1934 or in '36, I forgot.... 
-9-Is it this house? 

---No. We had another one....on Hayes Street....on 810 Hayes Street. 

---Oh, that's in the Horace Mann area. 


---That's where Sylvia went to school, at Horace Mann. It was nice around 
there at that time. This house we bought in 1950 when Sylvia got married. 


---Nobody has lived the life I have lived. Because I lived out in the world. 
I lived out with people. Five years I traveled...among strangers. I 
traveled in Yugoslavia; I traveled in Germany; I traveled in Italy; but 
mostly in Italy and France. Otherwise, I traveled in many countries. 

I spoke five languages. 
---You weren't afraid to travel in this manner? 
---I wasn't afraid at all. 


---And you didn't have any....unpleasant experiences? 


---Nothing. Because I was....my husband and I got along so well. 
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M ---Whatever one said, the other one agreed with, you know, and so we got along 
so well all the time. We were always at peace with each other, how shall I 
say it...we were always at peace with each other. 


Many times, when we were in Italy,....we were in a city, Padova. We received 
a letter...we'd give our address as "General Post Office"...we received a 
letter from my mother. I had sent her a picture. When my mother saw the 
picture, she started crying. "My darling daughter, you are so thin. How 
thin you are now. It must be bad where you are now,"and so on. I wrote her 
a letter. I wrote, "Dear mother, don't be upset. Where I have traveled in 
| the past and where I go now, only Queen Marie has traveled."" I had to write 
this. ..I told her this because that's how it was. 


| We traveled through the largest cities. It was very interesting. We met a 
| lot of people. We met people who had relatives here in America. I spoke 

| with then in Italian. They'd tell me that her husband was in America, and 
he was sending her money. She was living on that money. I would converse 
this way with different people, you know. As we traveled, we met a lot of 
people, and this was interesting. And I was young too, so.... When you are 
young, you learn easily. I used to learn very easily, because what entered 
in here (pointing to head) didn't come out. 


M =--He (husband) said I didn't bring you to America to work. He said this from 
| the first, when we first arrived here. There was a man, Vraciu, in Harbor. 
| I don't know if you heard of him? 


? ---I heard of him. 


M ---He had a saloon and a restaurant. And his wife was from the same village as 
my Lazar. She had a sister, Bita, that was her sister's name. She also lived 
in Harbor. He told her sister, "Say, sister, how would it be to ask Lazar's 
wife to work here for me?" (He wanted me) to work at the restaurant, to 
wash dishes, clean around there. He neéded more help. His sister turned to 
him and said, "You, what do you think? I won't even try. You think Lazar 
brought his wife to work for you? When we used to work for them back home?" 
Because they used to work for Lazar's parents back home (in Romania). 


Mie aaa Bita told me of this because I didn't know about it... ....So I told 
| je eae that Veronica said she wants me to come work for her. 
M ---(I wanted to go) here to work in the mills, but Lazar wouldn't let me. 


That's why I took Sylvia. To have somebody to play with. To have company. 
(Adopted Sylvia, now Mrs. Godocik, and raised her as her daughter). 


---(Wasn't your daughter here several years ago? Didn't she want to stay here?) 


---I brought my daughter here in '69 with the idea that she stay here. She 
didn't want to remain here. She said she wouldn't leave her children there 
alone. She was supposed to stay here two years before she could get her 
American citizenship papers, you know, but she didn't want to remain here. 
She wouldn't leave her children for all of America. That's what she said 
when she was here. She didn't want to stay. 


. 
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---Things went along that way after we were married. I didn't care if the 
people were strangers or our own kind. I didn't care. I always felt at 
home just as much with strangers as I would have with my own people. 


---That was due to the fact that you traveled so much. 


---Because I traveled a lot, that's what it was. And so (I understand how my 
daughter feels). I wouldn't want my daughter to become a stranger to her 
children. 


---She couldn't come here, together with her children and her husband? 


---Well, that's what the arrangements were originally. We had arranged that 
she come with her children. We had paid their fare, everything was paid... 
for all the children. When they gave her the visa to come here, they told 
her that she will get the visa to go but not the children. They knew very 
well that if she came, she wouldn't leave her children. 


---They know what they are doing. 


---She has such nice children..... healthy. .: .% DEL ght. 25:3 


---....with their wagons from village to village.....with their tents. 
"Carturari" that's what we called them. They didn't belong anywhere. 
Wherever they happened to be (that was home to them). Wherever they 
arrived, they would steal. But now they have to work. Nobody can travel 
like that anymore. Nobody. They don't have these "carturari" like before. 
They must work. (This is in Romania). It's true, now they are mixed.. 
Romanians with the Saxons and with the Hungarians and with gypsies....... 
quite a mixture. 


---(How did Sylvia learn Romanian?) 

---I taught her. To read and write Romanian. 
---She learned from you? 

---I taught her. 

---Did she attend Romanian school at all? 


---She didn't attend at all because we lived so far, there on Hayes Street. 
We didn't have a car in those days. And she couldn't come to church because 
she had no way. Evenings I didn't want her to run around. But I taught her 
to read and to write. (Now she doesn't) too well because she doesn't use it 
now, and so she has forgotten, but she still reads my letters from back home 
and she can read the papers.... this "Solia'’ and "America" and all the 
things. She reads and understands. And she writes. You should see when she 
wrote to me in Romania. Now, when I was there the last time, she wrote to me. 
Because I left her envelopes and stamps just so she would be sure to write me. 
And I told her to be sure to write to me...about so and so and such and such 
a person. So she wrote to me. 
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uM ---Well, she started (to write) in Romanian. She wrote what she had dne, in 
Romanian, that she had taken care of the telephone and had gone to the post 
office and taken care of the mail and everything. She started to write in 
Romanian. Then she said, "Now I finished with Romanian. Now I"m going to 
write in English." 


M ---(Ref. daughter Mary who lives in Romania) 
| She was here in America. She attended Horace Mann school also. 
? ---If she was here in America, why did she go back to Romania? 
Bs ---Because she wanted to. She didn't like to stay in America. 
? ---She liked it better in Romania? 
M ---And let me tell you something else. We have a lot of property back home. 


We had land....we had large land holdings. We didn't have to work if we 
went back there (to live). We could have somebody work the land for us. 
And I think that my parents also advised her, when she was small, that you 
have this and that (property here) and you could live here and not live 

in America. And that's all she thought about..... to go back to Romania. 
In '39, when did the war first start? 


P ---With England...in 1939. In '39...with England....but we didn't enter until 
either'41....'40...something like that. Pearl Harbor was in December..... 


M ---Sooner..... sooner. In '39 I think I was in Romania again. I went with her. 
We went on a visit, just a visit. My husband begged her, "Mary, stay here 
until your mother comes back."" Because I wanted to go to take care of some 
things over there. "Stay here until your mother comes back," he said. 

But we didn't know of the war at that time. 


"Oh, no, I'm going now because if mother doesn't take me now, she wontt let 
me go later." 


"Oh, yes, she will. Just wait until your mother comes back." 


But she didn't want to wait for me, so I said, "All right, come with me then." 
I thought that if she goes back home, she might change her mind about remaining 
there and maybe she'll want to come back here” again. 


After we went there..... Lazar had a brother who had....in Bragov....that which 
now is the "Carpati"...that large hotel....and he was the manager of that 
hotel. He also had invested a lot of money there (at that time he could do 
this), because it was a corporation, see. And he had invested a lot of money 
in there. This man was well educated, his brother. So we went there to that 
hotel just to visit him. We went there....and there were only officers at 
that hotel, living there...the officers were gathered there. 


And the officers kept talking about a war, there was to be a war. I didn't 
know anything about a war....hadn't heard about it in America. We didn't 
know anything. .that there would be a war. And they (officers) told my 
brother-in-law...the officers told him....he had introduced me, you see, to 
a number of people around there...they told him, "How is it, wur sister-in- 
law from America will be caught here because any day now the war will start." 
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y ---And the officers told him, "Tell your sister-in-law to finish her business 
| as soon as possible and go back before the war starts and catches her here." 


So, my brother-in-law told me what the officers were saying. That the war 
will start any day now. That they don't know when it will go off. Make 
your arrangements and go back. So I completed what I had to do and I 

started back. I went home (my folks) and told them and I told her (daughter) 
"Look, let's get ready to go back because there will be a war." 


Oh, there will be a war...there won't be a war. Our people didn't believe 
it. Because they didn't know any better. And she said, "Mother dear, 
please let me stay here just ‘til Christmas. I want to spend Christmas 
here and then I'1l come back."" And so I gave in. My mother and father 
and all my relatives kept saying, "Let her stay here. If you want to go 
back,let her stay here. She'll come when she wants to." 


And so she remained there and I left. When I arrived...I came by ship...the 
planes weren't traveling so much in those days....when we arrived at the 
mid-point in the ocean, they put out all the lights on the ship and the war 
had started. Everything went dark. They turned everything off....everything. 
And over the radio we heard that the war had started...in Europe. 


---You had just missed it. 


---I just missed it. I was in the middle of the ocean when they notified us 
on the ship that the war had started. As soon as I arrived, I sent her a 
telegram to come. She could have come then, but she would have to come 
through another country. She could have come through Italy or Greece. 


But you know how those people are over there. My mother and father...they 
agreed and others agreed...she should not come. This was just like a storm, 
it would end, and I don't know what (else they told her). And so, they 
calmed her down and they kept her there and she stayed there. The war had 
caught her there and she stayed there and after the war, I couldn't bring 
her back here anymore. After the war we made the arrangements to bring her 
here again, but she didn't want to come anymore. She got married. 


---No, because now she had other obligations. 
=---Yes. 


---What nationality was that ship...the one that brought you back when the 
war started? 


---The best ship....a most beautiful ship. 
---Was it the Queen Mary? 


---No, mo, mot Queen Mary. There was another onme...they made a troop ship out 
of it later. 


---(Impression when first arrived in Indiana Harbor) All the houses that I saw 
in Indiana Harbor seemed to be so small. After what we had...after our 
travels through so many large cities....where we had traveled and seen so 
many large estates...large houses and beautiful ones...these here in Harbor 


seemed to be so...poor....and all the houses seemed so small. 
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---However, after I went to Chicago and to other places where they had bigger 
homes, then I realized I was truly in America. But as long as I was in 
Harbor, I didn't think too much of America. That was my impression. And my 
impression was like this. Uh=h=h=h, one year, two years...and then I'd 
leave. We'd go back. That was my idea. 


---Oh, you didn't plan to stay? 


---I didn't expect to stay. But after I was here a little longer, and I got 
used to it and I understood the language a little, then it wasn't so bad. 
But at first I had no intention of remaining here. One year, two, three, 
four, at the most five years. I had no intention of remaining in America. 


---When you left Romania the first time, did you come with the intention of 
just visiting? 


---When we left Romania, my father was here in America. My father was here in 
Ametica in 1900, and in 1901 and 1902 he came back home. And he said this, 
he said, when we left he told us..."Now, you are leaving. If you don't come 
back here in two or three years, then you can be sure that you will never 
return."" And I said to my father, "Why?" And my father said, "If you stay 
longer, more than four or five years, then you will get used to the people 
out there, you will get used to a different world, and a different life 
and you won't come back home," he says. 


I said, "No, father, no, father. We won't stay that long." We didn't plan 
to. We were going back home and we would settle down back there, later, 
sometime. But since we liked to travel.... And so I told my father that 
we will return. At least in two or three years...we'll come home. 


We left. We were gone two years. We were gone three years. I didn't like 
it here at first. After we moved to Gary, we mingled mostly with strangers. 
We weren't with Romanians only. Because, while we were in Harbor, we were 
with the Romanians, and I hadn't learned to speak English. After we started 
mingling with others, then I learned. And then I liked it (over here). And 
so we stayed...... today, tomorrow.. another year, another two years...three 
years...and so we grew old in this country and I am still here today. 


---Did he think the same way you did? 


---Yes, the same. We never were settled. We always had the thought that we 
could earn our lving back home without too much trouble. After we saw the 


country turned Communist, then we forgot about it. We forgot about everything 


then. . 
---Oh, eveything changed. 


---We forgot about going back there. They took our lands, they took all the 
land from the people. They took their properties, they took everything. 
Why go back? To what? 


There is now a law in Romania that the property...such as the house...... 
belonging to Americans...they can't take it. And until today they still 
didn't take it. Even today they haven't appropriated it. (They own a home 
in Romania). 


---Is somebody living in it? 


uf 


| 
. 
| 
, 
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m ---My daughter is living in it. Beeause she lives in Rupea. And so they 


didn't take it. Until now anyway. But constantly...they try to take it. 
And every time I went back there, I had difficulties. They called us in 

at the town hall....to talk things over....that we should turn over the 
house and they would give us another one. See, this house was exactly in 
the middle of the city. It was where there are only businesses, all commer- 
cial, like Broadway (in Gary) to explain it better. And they wanted it for 
commercial purposes. They couldn't confiscate it because it was in our 
names (American citizens). So they asked why don't you put it on your 
daughter's name? 


I said "I don't want to. " When I was there (I told them) "I don't want to 
put it on her name because I want to come here again, from time to time, and 
I want to come to my house."" I found out that if you turn it over to some- 


body from Romania, they will confiscate it immediately. From them (they will) 
they will take it right away. But from us, they couldn't. So, even now, 

they haven't taken it over. But they are still trying to get it, all the 
time. See, now they have tall apartment buildings around there. And our 
house is smaller. And so, that is what they are always complaining about. 
They are bothering the daughter...that they will take it (anyway). 


They are always getting out petitions to condemn it, to give her another one 
and I don't know what...for her family...because we made a will that if 
anything happens to us, she gets everything. Anyhow, it isn't on her name 
yet. It's still on our name. Now, I don't know what they will do, whether 
they can take it over or not. 


Where were you when this happened? 


When we were in Italy, somebody told us that there was a city up on a 
mountain. San Diago it was called. And that there were some wealthy people 
there. And if we were to go there, we would be able to do some business. 
So, let's go. It ws on our way. We were living at Udine, that is, we had 
a hotel room in Udine. So, we didn't know where we were going. We were 
following the map. We had the map in our pocket and were following it. So, 
we didn't know where we were going, but we noticed that a train was going 

to that town. 


So, a small train came. I looked at the wheels of the train, but didn't 
understand why they were so. The train wheels were all toothed....gears.... 


---Oh, yeah, with claws like to grab. 


The wheels were like with teeth....to grab..,..I didn't know why they were 

like this, but we got on that train. We got on the train, and I noticed 

that everybody was at the station and everybody was waving handkerchiefs, 
everybody was waving good-bye. The train left. The train went for about 

a half-hour. After a half-hour, we saw a very high hill. The train 

starts slowly, to go, very slowly. It grabbed the rise, and grabbed and 

inched forward. That's how we went up the mountain...all the way to San Diago. 
When we arrived there, there was in that town a single wall, left over from 
the war. The whole city had bean devastated during the war, completely. 

There had been many Germans there. So, one wall remained off in a corner. 
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---I asked the Italian people...we spoke with the Italians....and I asked 
them what that wail was doing there. They had left it up as a sort of 
memorial, as a reminder. But the entire city had been rebuilt....all new. 
Houses, beautiful properties, everything new. It was a beautiful city. 
On top of a mountain....on top of the mountain were estates. And there 
were plains so the village was level. We arrived there at last. 


After we arrived there, we made a sale there. We waited until the merchan- 
dise came and after it came, we left. We left to take the train. We met 
some Italians, and asked when the train leaves because we are from Udine 
and we want to go to Udine. But one of the Italians said, "Oh, signora, 
you don't have to go back with the train. If you take this path and on 
down the trail, you'll be there right away." We listened to him. There 
were four of us. There was another couple with us, another man and his 
wife. 


So, let's find that path the man told us about. Let's go down that 

path so we can be closer, like he said. We went down the mountain.... 
straight down it was. But we didn't realize the mountain was so big, so 
high. We went down. The men went down first, and held their palms up 

so we could step on their hands and they held us up by our shoes with their 
palms. That's how we went down that mountain. The other man who was with 
us had a rucksack on his back, and he got so mad because his wife was 
screaming with fear. I wasn't saying anything. I just kept on going. 


I didn't say anything. She kept complaining, and he got so mad, he 

took that rucksack from his back and threw it down the mountain. That 
rucksack kept rolling over and over until it was out of sight. And only 
then did we realize how much further we had to go to get down that mountain 
all the way to the road. On the road were some people...a couple of men... 
with a wagon...and they watched us in disbelief...how we were coming down 
that mountainside, without those things on our feet...you know they have 
those things for mountain climbers. 


---Now, there weran't trees and such? It was mostly rock? 


---Rock...yes. It was rock...a mountain. Like I told you, when we left, all the 
people waved to us..whether we will return or not. We went up the mountain 
with the train, came back on foot. When we got down, it was night. And 
we saw that path. Now, which way do we go? But now the Italians (the other 
couple) told us which way to go. We followed that path along. It was dark. 
There was mountain on one side, mountain on the other side. You couldn't 
see anything. We had candles. We didn't even have a flashlight, but we 
had candles. We had a flashlight, but it broke. So, we didn't have a 
flashlight but we had the candles. We lit a candle, and that's how we 
went, with a candle in front to see the path through the mountains. 


We decided that, if a bear comes out, there were a lot of caves dug in the 
mountainside...caves dug out by the soldiers during the War. And those 
caves were good for resting, but what if there was a beast in there? What 
if there was a bear or something...to get you? And we kept going down that 
road, but we weren't arriving where we wanted to go. So, we went a little 
farther, and we see car tracks. So I said, "Oh, we aren't lost. We still 
have to go this way to get there." And we went on about an hour, in the 
dark, through the mountains. You can just imagine what the dark fs like in 
the mountains. It's dark enough in the daytime, much less at night. 
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---We finally saw a light in the distance. Now, boys, there's the town. 
There's Udine. So we walked and we walked. And you know when we arrived? 
In the morning! And we had left in the afternoon. All night through the 
mountains and all night.....but I wasn't afraid..because we were together. 
We weren't frightened because we were together. 


---¥You must have been tired. 

---Now, I don't know how the men felt, but I wasn't afraid. 

---Weren't you tired? And hungry? 

---Tired? When we got there...when we arrived at our room, we collapsed. 
We didn't want to eat, we didn't want anything. We slept. I don't know 
how long we slept, but when we awoke, we were starving. And we went to 
the restaurant and ate. And I said, "Now my dear, just don't take me 
up on a mountain again." 

---While you were coming down that mountain, didn't you hear any animals? 

---We heard weird noises and funny sounds, and sometimes something would be 
running ahead of us. See, we carried the candles and those animals run 
away from the lights. 


---If you hadn't had any candles, something might have happened. 


---We had about four candles with us. We had some and the other couple had 
some and we used them all up. 


y 

JON SIMICIN Interviewed April 28, 1977 
(JOHN SIMICIN) By Pearl Mailath 

phone 883-8931 


pearl ---What is your full name and where did you come from? 


John ---Lon Simicin from Sannicolaul Mare, Judetul Timis-Torontal. My father was on 
the Yugoslavia side, you know, one county away.’ 


P ---In other words, there were two provinces? 

J ---Two provinces...when they were added to Romania. Before, there was a Timis 
and a Torontal...separate (provinces) but 80 out of 100 were in the Banat . 
that was Yugoslavia, from Torontal, see. And now they changed all that. 
tt's ail Timis. 


P ---What was the boundary? A river? Or something. 


J ---No, just like here..... like Crown Point....nothing....for administrative 
purposes the boundary is on paper only. 


P ---When did you come to America? 
, J ---1949, September 28, with General Ray...a military ship. 
P ---How did it happen that you came to America? 


3 ---I was a refugee in Germany. I had an uncle here in East Chicago who made 
all the necessary arrangements for me to come here...a Vasile Strbescu. 


P meee So, your brother came to one and you came to the other? 
(Arrangements for brother were made by Petru Subici and for John by Vasile 
Sirbescu) 


Now, tell me why you came here. 
J ---Because the Communists came in power over there. 
P ---When did you leave Romania? 


J ---I left during the war years...after the end of the war (WWII). I left in ‘44. 
I went to Germany. 


P ---Where in Germany? 


J ---I was in several places, but mostly I was ‘tin a camp. After the war, I was 
in Hofgruk, a fishing village. Later I went to Noue Stadt and then to Eutin. 


P ---How did you live out there? 

J ---Very well...in camp. For example, in Eutin there were only Baltics, 
Lithuanian Baltics because there were few Romanians. I was with the 
Lithuanian Baktics. From there I was sent to a Romanian camp in Hanover, 
and from Hanover I came over here. 


I lived in the camp. All the food was free. I even worked at that camp. 


P ---You lived there all the time? (Lived in camp while in Germany) 


"JOHN SIMICIN a 


---All the time. In Eutin...you may want to know about this. It was very 
unusual at Eutin. I had been sent from Nove Stadt with a group of young 
men, Lithuanians, Lettonians and Estonians. No, Lithuanians and Lettonians. 

..to clean up a camp vacated by the English Army. Barracks, you know. 
When we arrived there....because I was unmarried, I was single, I had been 
included with these younger men. We were all single. These young men were 
rather young. They had girl friends who came to visit. 


So, they put me in charge. Naturally, one of them, a Lithuanian, had been 
put in charge, but he told me to take over since I was more mature. The 
others were all young, you know. 


And here comes a Belgian who was a guard and also a corporal. He asked for 
the one who was supposed to be in charge. I said I didn't know where he was, 
he's around somewheres. When he comes back tomorrow night, tell him tht 
after three days he's to report to....... (the Belgian said). 


See, when we first arrived there, they didn't set us to work to clean up. 
This is what happened. At that camp, the English had taken all the good 
furniture from the Germans, pianos, and other, very good furniture. And 
so that it would not be stolen, we had to stand watch over the entire 
camp, big as it was. 


And so I was there with all of them. After the three days were up, the one 
who was supposed to be in charge had to report to his new station. So I 
remained in charge until they started bringing in more men. After the 
others arrived, they got better organized. 


There was an American. I was with him over there. He was in charge of 
another unt. I don't know how to locate this American. His name was 
Sullivan. He told me that if I ever came to America, I should look him 
up and I'd be assured of a job. But Texas is full of Sullivan's. How 
can I find him. 


He had come from another camp where a lot of Romanians were imprisoned. 
And he came with an aide. His aide was wearing a Romanian uniform...as 
prisoner...and he had a Romanian flag. So, I approached him and asked if 
he was Romanian. He said he was and I asked where he was from. And do you 
know, he just happened to be from Timisoara. 


He had been the Secretary at the City Hall, you know. Later, when he told 
me his name, I recognized the name. But otherwise, we didn't know each other. 


P ---You spoke several languages at the time? 


J ---Here's how it was. Maybe you're interested in this too. It's an extra- 
ordinary coincidence. 


I served my hitch in the Army, and after the Army service, I returned home. 
I got a job at the power station, not because I was very bright, but after 
the war all the best jobs were filled by Hungarians, see. And so, now the 
rest of us who had finished primary school had (an opportunity to replace 
the Hungarians). We advanced further than our education merited. We had 
better jobs. And so, after I returned from the Army service, I wanted to 


enroll in a private school. So I enrolled at the business school. 


‘ 
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---When I went to the business school, the secretary (admissions officer) 
wasn't there. I had gone with two friends...no..one friend. Since the 
secretary wasn't there, we left. Walking along the hall, we saw a man. 

He came toward us and asked, "Are you enrolling?" 


J 


I said yes. He wanted to know what languages I was taking. You know, at 

the school French and English were obligatory, but at that time, you could 
choose either English or Italian. So I said Italian. I wasn't too interested 
in the language. I never thought I'd come to America, see. I just needed 

the language course to complete my studies. To have the right to keep my 

job, the one I had already advanced to, not to advance further, just to keep 
the job I had. [I had a very good job there. 


And so this man says we slould come back tomorrow, the secretary isn't here 
now. So, he left with us. As we were going down the street, walking together, 
-..we could have taken the street car....but walking with him, he spoke to us 
about America. 


So, walking and talking with him, he's telling us about America, and suddenly, 
he says, "Say, how do the Jews smell? They have a special odor.."' And we, 
wanting to converse like they do in the cities (not like country boys), 
answered. "It's called ‘usturoi.' (Garlic) 


He says, "No, no, you Banateni (people from Banat region) call it (garlic) 
something else. What do you call it?" 


"Ai." (Pronounced "I"). 


"Well, sir, that is the first person in English," he said. 


See how he did it? (How this man cleverly instituted the idea that they 
| study English instead of Italian by suggesting it was not difficult to learn) 


Walking a little further, he's still telling us of America, when suddenly he 
asks, "Say, when you Banateni hold a wedding and the men walk with the bride 
to the church and each man carries a bottle in his hand, what do you yell as 
you're walking down the street?" 


I said, "The men sing 000 yooo, yooo. (pronounced "you"')" 
(He says) "Now, that's the second person ("you") in English." 


Going a little further, he is still speaking of America, and when we're not 
aware, he says suddenly, "You are children from the country?" 


"Yes, we are,''(we answered). 


"Well, listen, if you're children of the country (born and raised in the country) 
what do you say to the horse when you want him to pull?"(he asked) 


"Hee, muru," (we answered). 


"That's the third person ("he"). See what you've already leamed to say in 
English? What do you need Italian for? You're not going only to Italy," (he said) 


And so when I came here, I spoke English. My brother came ahead of me. 


When I spoke with Anghel's sister...and when I speak with her in English, 
she's amazed at me. 
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J ---(She asks) "Your brother came six months earlier to this country, and he 
doesn't speak a word of English. How is it you do?" 


I said I studied it in high school. He didn't go to high school. 
pearl --~-How long did you study English? 


; ---Four years. And she (Anghel's sister) asked me who taught me. It's very 
unusual, I told her, my teacher was a Romanian who had come from America. 
And she was curious as to who it was. I said "Benchea." But I didn't know 
where (in America) he had lived. When I said "Benchea," she said, "Oh, he 
was my teacher also, here in Harbor, when I was younger."' He (Benchea) had 
lived in (Indiana) Harbor. (What a coincidence). 


P ---Professor Benchea...who used to live here....yes? 


J ---What is unusual....all of those who came here after I did....I brought Novac, 
(Nicolae Novac), I brought (Constantin) Ardeleanu..... -L hadtrouble with them 
because I didn't bring them sooner. They were upset with me because I didn't 
bring them sooner. I couldn't because the law....the first rule was that 
Nazis could not enter...could not come here. His wife was in school, and she 
was considered a Nazi (because she was a German girl). Later, that law was 
changed. But he (still) got angry with me...why I brought somebody else before 
I brought him. 


P ---After you arrived here, where did you find work? 


‘] ---I arrived here exactly on the day Inland Steel went on strike. The strike 
lasted two months. During those two months, my uncle Sirbescu, took me to 
St. Paul, to St. Louis, to Chicago, Akron...wherever I had townspeople, 
Sincloseni (people from his village in Europe). So, for two months I tmveled 
in America. After two months, I started working. After I started working, 
I started making arrangements to bring other refugees over here. 


The first one I wanted to bring over here was an engineer. Because I thought 
that if I were to bring......No, in order to bring them here, I needed written 
assurances from a business place that they would guarantee jobs for these 
people. 


I spoke with Mayor Jeorse who, with Fr. Mihaltian and Fr. Muresan, those 
three, were to go to Inland and request authorization that Inland would 
employ these people. And Fr. Mihaltian asked me about how many would be 
involved. I said, oh, about a hundred all told. A couple of days before 
they were scheduled to go to Inland, Father said, "You know what, that's 
too many...a hundred." ' 


I said, "what do you want? How about fifty?" 
Now Jeorse didn't go with them because he was sy with his politics just then. 


Only Fr. Mihaltian and Fr. Muresan went. These two men hadn't spoken to each 
other for years..... the Catholics and the Orthodox....they were separate..... 
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J ---So they went there and when they returned, one of them called me. He said, 
"Say, I went there and when I got there, I thought that even fifty was too 
many. I asked for twenty-five only, and when I asked if it was possible to 
get (jobs) for the twenty-five, the man from Inland told me, ‘Sir, this is 


how it is. If you bring us a thousand, we will accept a thousand.'" The 
priest was stunned! Inland had such faith (the new employees would work out 
all right). 


And so I now had these papers (assuring jobs for the refugees). On December 6 
I made the first appeal...to bring an engineer and his wife and child. I 
wanted to sponsor them. And Jeorse wanted to sponsor a man, Stoica, who he 
thought was related to Victoria's husband. Anyway, Jeorse realized and then 
told me, "Say, it’s ridiculous for you to bring three while I bring only one." 
(Jeorse who was mayor should sponsor only one while a refugee who just started 
working a few days previously was sponsoring three). 


So I applied for Stoica and he (Jeorse) applied for this engineer. I thought 
it would be better for him to make the request because he was an intellectual. 
(better for the Mayor to sponsor an intellectual). 


So, on December 6, that is, five days after I started working, I filed the 
first papers (to bring refugees over here)....right on St. Nicholas Day. But 
I had a hard time finding people to sign for the others. People just couldn't 
believe....some had been tricked before....had brought somebody over here and 
then never received their money, you know. And so they didn't want to sponsor 
anybody.....(thinking) these (refugees) will spend the money (and not repay). 


But when I told them, look, I'm here (a short time), I just started working 
five days ago, I haven't earned any money as yet, I haven't received any pay 
as yet, and the Americans gave me the papers...because it won't cost you any- 
thing....America brings them over here, pays all the expenses. All you have 
to do is find them a place to live. Work has already been promised. No 
matter how many come, we will have jobs for them. So, it was easy. 


So I and then Jeorse and that's how we started. And we arranged for over one 
hundred persons. But all of them didn't come. Some had married German girls, 
and didn't want to wait any longer so they went to Australia. Now they are 
writing to me from Australia to help them come here. I can't anymore. Now it 
costs me to bring them here from Australia. 


i: ---You retired two years ago? 
J ---Yes, I am on pension now. 
P ---What kind of work did you do at Inland? 


J ---Easy (work). I drove a tractor..... 


J ---In 1955 I was president of the Transylvania Society in Harbor. I was fifty 
years old in 1955. And in order to have some sort of special program, I 
decided to invite Block, the President of Inland Steel, to thg -banquet. 

Old man Rusu told me that when work first started (at Inland) ,, the first four 
men hired, one was a Romanian. In reality, there were two but he didn't know 


that. He knew of only one. The other had gone back to Europe..--. and then 


returned here. Maybe you heard of Keleman, the milkman? The old man went to 
Europe and then came back here. And he (Rusu) had forgotten about him. I 
only learned about it at the banquet. 


il 
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J ---So now, with this information, that at the beginning......out of every 
100 employees, Inland employed 70 Romanians. 


P ---This was in 190....? 

J ---1901. 

P ---At the very beginning. 

J ---For several years. There were four departments where the foreman was a 
Romanian. One of these was Vintila, the old man......Baker..... I don't 


remember the others. I used to know all of them. But I remember Vintila. 

For instance, Vintila.....if there were people from his province (back in 
Romania who were here looking for work), he'd hire them. If he didn't have 

any around and he needed help, he wouldn't hire an American (or anybody else), 
he'd hire a Romanian, somebody from another province. But if a Romanian from 
his own province came (looking for work), he'd fire the other Romanian and give 
the job to the man from his province. That's how discriminatory they were 


among themselves. Did you know this? 
P ---No. 
J ---With this type of information, I went to Inland and talked to the director of 


community relations, Block...no, Blake....(spelled) with an "a". I went to 
him and invited him to the banquet. Oh, yes, he was very happy to attend. 
In those days, they used to come to our dinners, the superintendents, a lot 
of them. They enjoyed our food. So I went and asked him, and after he 
promised to come, I asked, 


"Mr. Blake, I would like to ask you something. I would like to invite Mr. 
Block, but I don't dare axhim to attend. I wonder, do you think it would be 
possible?" 


He looks at me and says, "Well, why don't you invite him?" 


I said, "You know that I am a displaced person, but I heard from other 
Romanians that when Inland was first built, of the first four men hired, one 
was a Romanian. And besides that, during the first years, seventy out of 
every hundred hired were Romanians." 


He stared at me. And I also said, "Look, there were two superintendents who 
came here from Muncie, Indiana, and each one had a man to clean his office. 
They were so well satisfied with these men who were uneducated (that they 
brought them along when they were transferred up here). They didn't have to 
worry that somebody would go through their papers....didn't have to worry that 
any information would get out..... So when they came out here, they brought 
these same men with them to clean their offices here too. In that way, two 
more Romanians happened to end up at Inland, brought here by their superintendents." 


I told him all of this, and a week later he called me and said, "You know 
you were right?" He had checked. I said, "I didn't say it was true. I just 
told you what I had been told." He said it was true. And he asked if I 
wanted (Mr. Block) to make a speech too. I said of course. He asked how 
long, ten, fifteen minutes? I said, "Mr. Blake, if he (Mr. Block) speaks one 
hour or two hours, rest assured the Romanians will listen to his speech." 


J 
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---When I told Jeorse that I wanted to invite this man, Walter said, "You're 


a crazy European. You think this millionaire will come to your banquet for 

a hundred Romanians? He's never been to a banquet in Harbor..... the Elks or 
the Masons and such organizations. He's never gone anywhere. You think he'll 
come to ours? Do what you will, but don't involve me in any way, don't even 
mention my name at all." 


I said no, I wouldn't. But when I came back and told Walter that he (Mr. Block) 
was coming, he couldn't believe it. He said, "Maybe he told you he would but 
I don't believe he'll come." 


A week before the banquet, Walter called me. He said that things had changed. 
"T'm a crazy American; you're not a crazy European. He's coming," Walter said. 


----(Speaking of a committee <i WWI)....for a time, he did. He was from 
Romania, after the war..... Pre re and a priest came here from Europe, a 
Greek Catholic priest, Lucaciu and Mota and a Captain Stoica. They came 
by way of Japan because at that time Romania was on the side of the Russians, 


the tsar, you know. And they came here to, organize a_ National Committee’ 46 
nai jets aeteaT det the-mother courts Phey— 


petition’ (President) Wilson to 


organized thisCommittee andthe Captain,.Stoica, jae tetnyheove—as Ss hetident 


and Sufana wes the secretary. 
---This~ Sufana~from-here? 


---The old man....Ray's father. He has a son, I don't know if you know him, a 
federal judgs.- - .there isn't another Romanian...who is a federal judge..... 

/ Now this man when e was there, he convened all the meetings. All the 
meetings were held in Cleveland. He owned a tavern. In those days, there 
wasn't insurance to cover taverns and such. (Ray Sufama's father owned a 
tavern. As was the custom, such businesses were not en eae ti 

Yd bu AS hu A- pk aa” 1 To eet hoe SF —, Cie Chr rt “G ga A aA 

He had hié su Suitcase and was ready to leave. “When he went gpthees (of his 
house), he noticed that the tavern was burning. He put his suitcase down, 
called the fire department, picked up his suitcase and left (to attend the 
meeting in Cleveland). How could they hold a meeting without him? (He was 
the secretary!) (He so believed in the cause that he wouldn't miss for any 
reason, even a fire at his place of business). 


As I told our refugee friends from around here, who....all of you brag that 
you will be going back to Europe to become ministers....who, among you would 

do as this man did? You lose all your property but you still must do your duty 
first toward your community? Not one has done anything like that. 


---It is very unusual. 


---This is something nobody....I don't believe there is another man who has done 
what Sufana did. I respect him more than his own children do. This Sufana.... 
I enrolled him as a member of the Society. They used to live in Indianapolis, 
and when they .moved here, I told his father that Ray wasn't a ‘member. I was 
the president (of the society). His father says, "What can I do? He's grown 
up now. I can't control him." 


---You also worked for the church? And always in Harbor? 
---Always in Harbor, yes. When I arrived here, Fr Mihaltian had some singers 


from Banat (in the choir). When he saw me, he said, "Good, you came, I could 
use you to sing." I said, "Father, I'm not a singer." 
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And that is when I started the school...with him...for beginners. 


P ---You taught school? 

J ---Yes. 

P ---How many students did you have? 

J ---I had....I turned over some pictures to Paul, this one....(Paul Godocik, 


the photographer for this series) 


P ---Can you tell me the number (of students)? 

5 ---I don't remember now. 

P ---About ten, twenty? 

‘ ---There were about eighteen or so. There was Toda's daughter, Frances...... 
P ---What ages did you have? 

J ---Oh, school age...from six to twelve. 

P ---Did you teach in Romanian? 

J ---Romanian...at the church. But this is how it was. This school was like no 


other school in the entire country of America. It wasn't on Sunday. The 
priest was against having the school on Sunday. The children were supposed 
to come to church (on Sunday), not to school. I held school three times a 
week...on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday...for two hours. After they came 
home from their regular school, they came to us and we held school. I taught 


them. 
P ---And only in Romanian? 
J ---Only in Romanian. No religion. I used to tell them stories about the history 


of Romania, short stories.We had an ABCEDAR. They (church provided) had the 
books there. They had books printed. Fr. Mihaltian had books printed, and 

I don't have even one of them left. But I located the address of Fr. Moga. 
He took care of the printing of these books and I intend to write him. 


P ---Did the children attend regularly? 


J ---Very regularly, very. Oddly enough, there was a Vraiciu, for example. You've 
heard of them? She married a Baptist. He never came to a banquet, never came 
to a dance or anything like that. She got him to become a member of our church. 
And he went to the dances, he drank and joked with the others......... 


All of those children who came to (my) school, now they are the ones who main- 
tain the church in Harbor. There was Subici, Mariana Stoica. We had a group 
of dancers too. Mrs. Krone, who used to live here (in Gary), taught them. 

P ---How long did you teach that school? 


J ---Only two years. Because they started quarreling between the two Episcopates, 
and I didn't want to get mixed up in that...either with one side or the other. 
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? ---You belonged (to the church) in Harbor until 1971? And since that time you 
are coming here? (Merrillville) 


j ---Yes. (Referring to a priest in Harbor) I heard about this priest....when 
this priest came here...I heard from another Romanian-American who was taken 
back to Europe by his parents when he was six years old and then he came back 
over here....I heard that this priest wasn't a priest for the ten years 
previous to coming over here. He worked in a shoe factory. Stoica told me 
this. 


I protested.....the whole meeting was not legal. But the motion passed.... 
and anyway, after it was over and we hal voted...I voted against him. Walter 
Jeorse and Petru Vintila (voted against him also). Ion Vintila, Ion Jeorse, 
and my brother voted for him. See?(we cancelled each other's vote). 


When I asked Morariu, who was there, I asked, "Sir, here it is written that 
in fourteen days I can enter a protest. Where do I send the protest?" 


He said to send it to them there. I said, "Why can't I send it to you? 
You're here and you know what happened?" 


J ---(About the radio hour) 
I went to Detroit. I brought the idea from Detroit. I came here and talked 
with,Novac..... Novac wasn't even here when I brought the idea. Vasile Barsan 


was. So what happened? 


At the beginning we didn't have any records, musical ones. How do you start 
a radio hour without music? And that is when we began gathering records, 
borrowing...from Chicago, from Banatieni, from others. This man Barsan went 
to Canton, he had lived there earlier, and he knew people over there. He 
brought some records from there too. And we still didn't have enough. 


So then, he cut some records with Eva Krone who played the piano. Have you heard 
those records? And they made them (the records)..... . 


Now what happened? When we made this Troita (large wooden cross) here? How 
did we make the Troita? These boys who had died in Europe, who had been 
captured and two years later were shot. When I heard that they had been 

shot, I went to the priest and told him I wanted to arrange a requiem Mass 

for them. We had the Mass. One of them (deceased) was the grandson of a 
man, Goldi, from Chicago, if you heard of him. He was there too. (Goldi was) 


When the service was over, I went to the priest and asked him......no, I 
wanted to pay him, because I knew I had to pay for it. And the priest takes 
my arm, doesn't say anything, takes me outside on the veranda, you know, and 
he looks at the front of the church. He had some small boards.....he had 
been connected with the "soimi'"’ (Falcons’- a group of athletes) who had been 
in America, gone back, and brought back again. He had worked with the 
“soimi" himself. 


P ---This is Fr. Mihaltian? 


J ---Yes, (Fr) Mihaltian. He had (worked with) the “soimi" too. And the "soimi" 
had built a "Troita" out of small boards...and Father shows me (the cross). 


wf 
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J ---(Fr. says) "See this small Troita? Well, these men who died and for whom 
we just had the requiem Mass...they headewe to have a large Troita here, 
not like this one. We will move this one in the back somewhere. It's not 
too important." 


So, I went back and told the others, the refugees. I hadn't even brought 
Novac over here as yet. He wasn't here. I told these others and I talked 
to Costica Ardeleanu. He was the secretary. We had a club of our own, 
"Nicolae Balcescu" composed of the refugees. A club that I had founded also. 
Before we had that name, we were known as "Friends of the Refugees." 


The way that happened....I went around collecting money from people to send 
to the refugees over in Europe. So, now I went to..I had already spoken with 
Walter Jeorse earlier and Walter told me to say that he sent me (to collect). 
When I went collecting with one man, Idu, who also had come from Europe, as 
we were walking on the street and discussing the matter, we wondered, "If 
people ask us in whose name (are we collecting?). We don't have any kind of 
society or club?" 


I said, "You know what? "Friends of the Refugees."" He and I named it just 
at that moment, see. And we went on with our collections, and told people 

that Walter was busy, he couldn't come himself, but he is in favor of this 

project and we were doing the collecting. 


Now, when we organized the group "Nicolae Balcescu," ....There was a Major 
in Chicago who was a major in the Army. (Romanian Army). We didn't think 
he was older than we were, but since he is a major, let's respect his rank 
and let's make him the president (of the new club). So we told him to draw 
up the rules and by-laws. When we had the discussion over the rules, there 
was a professor of sociology who questioned practically every word. This 
word is too socialistic; that one is too communistic....The Major, angered, 
threw his hat on the floor and left. 


So now there was a vacancy. Anyhow, the meeting was held and we elected 
him, in absentia, and the professor as vice-president. They then turned 

to me. They said, "Now you're left. Go get him (Major) and bring him back. 
I'll - (the professor) make up with him."" So I brought him (Major) back and 
reconciled them. 


Now, when I told Costica Ardeleanu...Novac wasn't there, only Barsan....when 
I told them what the priest had said, he says, "Yes, we'll do something." 

% said, "Look, you're the secretary. Call Bumbacescu and tell he to come 
here so we can have a meeting with the priest." 


They called him, but didn't tell him why (there was to be a meeting). So 
when we left the church (later, after the requiem Mass) the priest tells 
(Major) Bumbacescu "You're going to make us a Troita right here." 


He (the Major) stared at the priest. "What Troita?" And the priest told him. 
The Major was furious. "Who is the president? Me or Simicin?" 


He (Major) felt he didn't know anything and I knew everything. He was quite 
upset about this. Later, after we made the Troita, the priest told me about it. 
The idea (of the Troita) was his (priest's) not ours. (In talking to the major 
later, I told him) "Look the priest told us to do that. And he told us to do 
it this way. Take a list of the subscriptions and go through town to collect 
enough money to buy the wood...we bought walnut, so wide and so thick....the 
priest told us how to go about the matter. 
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J ---Now that's something else. In one of the calendars (year books) I found a 
picture of a Troita. I ama technician, and so I enlarged it and took the 
sketch to the lumber yard and told them how to cut it, you know. And they 
cut it. Then I knew somebody, a blacksmith who had gone to Detroit...he was 
a blacksmith. And he and I did the work, we finished it, gave it a finish 
coat and all. 


P ---Oh, you did all the work yourselves? 


J ---Yes. These other people were upset because I collected all the money and 
they hadn't. Well, I told them to go too. They didn't even have a ten 
dollar donation. Later, they made a donation of ten dollars apiece. 


Now, what to write on this Troita? Fr. Mihaltian had all the ideas. 

He suggested that the names of the people be placed on it, there on the 
cross, so it would be written down (names of the dead). Because, back in 
our country, they understand that if they fight the Communists...whether they 
fight or not, they will be shot. If you're in the country and fight the 
communists, you will be shot. But to go from freedom to fight them, to go 

to your death, surely that is an extraordinary gesture. Not everybody would 
do such a thing. 


So I told them (the club) all of this.....that we should list all the names. 
No (they were against it). Now, all the casualties were Legionnaires. 
Novac was a Legionnaite also. 


P ---Legionnaire from Romania? 
J ---From Romania. He said, "How can we (do that)? The Americans will arrest us." 


(I said) "How can the Americans arrest you? They, the Americans took them 
(the patriots back to Romania) over there. The CIC worked with them, took 
them...with airplanes. They were given equipment » for gathering information 
from over there....to send back...they were sent over there....That's how 

the FBI works..... 


(Getting back to inscription on Troifa) So, I thought, "Let's write it ina 
different manner. Let's write "Martyrs and Heroes of the Nation who died 
for faith, family and country." 


So I took it to be translated into English so English speaking people could 
look at it and understand it. Instead of the names, let's just have this 
plaque. I went to Fr. Muresan and he told me, "Sir, here in America people 
don't know the meaning of "nation'. Here there are only citizens...... 

Let is be just ‘for faith and country.'" 


P ---For God and country. 


J ---Yeah, God and country, that's it, And that's how we did it. Novac and 
Ardelean were upset. In '54 when we did this, Novac was here then. He was 
quite angry and went over my head (Fr) Mihaltian to put the inscription 
"The Martyrs and Heroes Who Died Against Communism." 
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---And the priest tells him, "Look, the cross never was against anybody. 


"Against Communism'...to be written on a cross...you can't. It isn't proper." 


The priest told me about this. 


So I met Novac and I asked him, "Look, Novac, you're a poet. Doesn't Mihail 
Eminescu write in a poem about Baiazid how the Turk came to Mircea, the Old, 
to fight and Mircea asked him why....that ‘we have nothing, you are wealthy, 
but we have nothing. I am defending my country and my needs.'" 


Here is an example from a very well-known poet who tells us that we haven't 
fought_against anybody or to take over somebody's territory. We only defend 
was is ours. That is what should be written on the cross. 


He got quite angry. But they pledged something....ten dollars also.....they 
hadn't donated anything since coming to Gary, and they are here since '54. 


And then, it was supposed to be....that with the money we collected, we would 
Bocas +s and we had collected quite a large sum...... that we would start a radio 
hour. They came here before the convention... and that's when they initiated 
the new program...the Radio Hour. (When there was a convention in Gary, the 
birth of the new radio hour program was initiated). In reality, the idea was 
mine because, if I hadn't brought it (from Detroit), they never would have 
thought of having a radio hour. 


---Now, how many organizations do you belong to? 


---Not only (do I belong) but I had four policies from four different societies. 
(lodges). I founded a society in California, in San Francisco. There were a 
lot of refugees over there. In '59 there was a strike here. I went to Los 
Angeles because they had a banquet at the Society Doina, and Mrs. Brezan 
invited me... .... she is from Gary, from here. I don't know if you heard of 
her...Brezan...she was a Micu....he was a contractor here....now she is married 


the second time....she was divorced from her first husband....he was a contractor. 


And they had a celebration there for 75...100 years since the birth of Eminescu. 
And I went there to visit her...for a week... 


During the time I was out there, we had a strike here. So, I stopped in San 
Francisco, and a friend there said, "Say, don't go home now. This (strike) 
will last a long time."" And when I heard over the radio that they (mill) will 
return you home on an airplane, I stayed there (in San Francisco). During 

this time, I organized a society in the Union & League....of eighteeen persons. 
I enrolled them in the Union & League. I don't know if anybody else has ever 
founded a new society from among the refugees but now there was a new society. 
And here in Harbor, I enrolled over fifty members in the society.. ... 


---You worked mostly with refugees? 
---With the refugees....with Romanians...... 


---But mostly with the refugees? There was a cultural club, a Romanian Cultural 
Club in Gary. Is it the same? 


---Nicolae Balcescu, yes. (Name of club). Now here is the situation. I told you 
how it happened that I founded it. My duties were to bring the refugees over 
here. I said I couldn't hold any office or serve on any committee. I would 


take care of only one thing. 
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---So what do you know. After these boys came over here in Gary, Ardelean,.... 
Novac wasn't here yet....yes, Novac was when we completed the Troita.... 
what did they do? They held a meeting at Burtic's house, and that Bumbacescu 
(the major who was president of the organization), angered because a woman 
asked him about the Troita and he knew nothing of it, how is it Simicin knows 
éverything...... (at the secret meeting) they made a motion at the society 
which you know I founded..... they made a motion to throw me out. They threw 
me out! They all voted against me....even Covina, my best friend, even he did! 


---Does this club still exist? 


---How could it? Because of this (action on their part) it died out and later on 
other refugees came here from Cleveland....and Barsan from Chicago...you've 
heard of him....they organized another club, "Unirea." 


---How was the Romanian flag devised? Moldova has two colors, blue and yellow. 
Muntenia had yellow and red. (Moldova and Muntenia were original two princi- 
palities which were united to become Romania) 


The blue for Moldova represented the sky, and the yellow was the fields of 
wheat. In Muntenia they also had a lot of wheat and the red represented the 
oil which came from the earth and gave forth this red flame. 


When they were united, both had yellow, and they put the yellow in the center. 
This is how it is simple to keep in mind why the Romanian flag has blue on top 
and red below.....reversed from the American flag (which has the red stripe 

on top). The oil comes from the ground and overhead is the sky. That is, 
(the colors) represent three different things...the sky, the earth, and under- 


neath the earth. 
---What year did you say this flag was accepted? 


---This flag was given to the Romanian Army, I don't know exactly what month.. 
at any rate, it was in 1863...in September, I think. 


---And who... 


---(Ion) Cuza gave it to the first Romanian Army formed after the principalities 
were united. 


Blue, in general, represents faith. Gold is something else, riches, something 
like that. And red represents the battle, the blood that men lose in battle. 
That is the poetic version. In reality, the other version is more acceptable. 
But now I can understand better when I see the Canadian flag. They have an Oak 


leaf. What does it represent? Their greatest wealth, in Canada, is in their 
forests...the Oak, no? 


(Another theory) You don't know exactly what influenced them. But when you check 
the colors......and I believe this fact is important also....many people had 
blue eyes in that section, more than in any other part of the country...in Moldova. 

---Did you ever return to Europe? 
---Home? No. In Europe, yes. I went to Spain. 


---But in Romania?' 


---No. I'll never go for anything. They'd like to have me go back (but I won't). 
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---You were an orphan? 

---Yes, my father died in 1917. 

---And your mother? 

---My mother died when I was in that camp. 
---Then, who raised you? Your mother? 


---Of course my mother raised me. Now, when I attended school after the war, 
all the orphans were subsidized by the government...for room, board, tuition, 
there at Timisoara...from where I graduated. It was...after I had completed 
one year...my sister was supposed to go there too. And my mother went to that 
school to enrohl her too. But they wouldn't accept her because she was too 
young. They told her that if she were a year older (they would accept her). 
Well, my mother said she had an older boy. They told her to send him. So, 
she sent me to Timisoara and my sister remained behind and attended school 
in the village...at the high school. 


But there is something else here. My father had been in America....here.... 
I found this out...that he worked here in the Car Shop. 


---When was he here? 
---In 1905, '06...'04, '05, '06...something like that. 
---How long did he stay? 


---About two, three years. He came here with my mother's brother and his step- 
father...his father died when he was five years old. (The brother's step- 
father). And my mother's brother....a feather had penetrated his eye and 
blinded him in that eye so he couldn't work anymore, so he decided to return 
home (to Romania). My father...my grand-father said he'd leave also. My 
father hadn't earned enough money, not as much as he intended to. But how 
could he let this old man and the other blind one, blind in one eye, go 
back alone? 


I believe this also, this is my own opinion, that he went back with my 

mether's brother so he would have more rights to request that my mother 

marry him. He wasn't married then, see. My grandfather....see, in the 

village the girls were not promised in marriage unless (the suitor) had a 
certain amount of money and my father was a little more poor. So, he though t 
that, with my mother's brother, if he brought him back, my grandfather then 
would be appeased. But he wasn't appeased. So my mother eloped with him, 
without my grandfather's permission. They didn't use any of his (grandfather's) 
wealth. They said they could live on what they earned themselves. 


Now, my father had worked while he was over here. He worked at the railroad 
over there...you know...he bought a house next to the small railroad station. 
We have two stations there in Sannicolaul (a larger one and a smaller one). 

He was promoted to overseer....in charge of those who worked there. He bought 
a wagon, a house, some land, and he went to work. In the morning, he'd tell 
(the workers) what to do, go to work (elsewhere) himself, and in the evening 
he'd check them out to see what they had accomplished. I found out about 

this while I was here in America. 


p 
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---You didn't know he had been in America? After he returned to Romania, he 
stayed there? 


---After he returned, he remained there in Romania. In '15 he went to war 
and in '17 he died. 


---He died in the war? 


---I never found out what happened. But I know that he was on furlough and a 
bomb exploded, killing all of them that were returning (to their stations). 
I asked through the Red Cross but they couldn't tell me anything. Only that 
a bomb exploded over the whole group of returning soldiers and nothing is 
._ known about any one of them. They were buried there. 


---In the.... 


---Then it was Austria Hungary. There were on the side of the Hungarians 
against the Italians, at that time. 


---Where did you say your father worked? 

---In Hammond, that's where the Banatieni lived. Most of them worked in Hammond. 

---All you know is that he worked at the Car Shop? 

---Yes, car shop....where Pullman was building cars. 

---Pullman? What was his name? 

---Rada Simicin. See...back home we had our church together with the Serbians 
until 186(?)something. So, in order to have better relationship between the 
Serbians and Romanians, when there was a baptism of a Romanian, the "nas" 
(godfather) was a Serbian and for a Serbian (baby) the "nas" was a Romanian. 
See? So that there wouldn't be any arguments between them. And so many of 
them....while they were under Austria Hungary, it wasn't until 1862 that a 
Romanian church was built there...separate (from the Serbians). There were 
more of us then (Romanians)...there were more of us....so the Hungarians 
persecuted us more than the Serbians. 


---So that is the reason he (your father) had a Serbian name....Rada..... 


---Yes, that is Serbian. 


---...was speaking on the stage....and he says...gentlemen...he spoke in Romanian, 
"Gentlemen, let me tell you how I learned to speak Romanian. You are perhaps 
wondering that I speak Romanian at all. My father worked at the bank, and I'd 
go to see him at the bank. In there, I'd meet a lot of Romanians, and I saw 
them arguing among themselves...the Romanians. This was my school to learn 
Romanian. Where else could I learn better?" See? 


--- This happenéd here in Gary? 


---Yes, 1930...1950.....1950. I know this man since then. In fact, I spoke 
with him at the time and explained to him. Mr. Craciu, here is the way it is. 
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---The Union and League has done nothing for the refugees...to bring them 


over here. You should know that you would be gaining if they were over 
here. You spend money for ads in the newspaper "America", trying to get 
new members or to increase the sale of policies in your organizations. 


Now all that money that you spend for ads, if you were to use it to bring some 
refugees over here, they would become members. To bring them wouldn't cost 
you anything. All you have to do is find them jobs, and it was easy to find 
jobs at that time, and they would become members here. They would become 
members at the church. Not only would they be members in name only, but 

they would be active members. You would have people that you could not 

find in America with all the advertising that you do. 


And he said, "Yes, yes. We have sent clothing and other items to them 
through Fr. Trutza and Fr. Hategan." 


I answered, "Sir, don't tell me. I was over there and I received what 

Mr. Trutza and Mr. Hategan sent. They sent some packages of rags. They 
didn't send what the Romanians contributed. They sold those items and 

bought some bales (of material) from New York, so they wouldn't have to pay 
the freight. And shoes had been contributed. And Mr. Hategan sold the 

shoes there at Bremen. There were some Romanians...who came here to Harbor... 
and they told me....they said they bought shoes from him....." 


May. 18, .41977 
Tape Number 9 
Interview With George Smith 


By Mary Breaz 


This is Mary Breaz interviewing George Smith on May 18, 1977. 

George, would you please tell me your family backround? 

i came to this country in -lL91S~at’ the age’ of a. year*-and-a 
ie fs My folks came from Romanianx, but not what is present day, 
it used to be under Austria-Hungary. Of course, all the people 
came to this country with one intention, of making money here 
in the United States and going back and buying land. Well, 
it so happened that my folks and I never went back again, just 
on our visits which I will explain later on. 

When we arrived in this country, I know my dad was already 
here in 1912, the wages were just nine dollars a week, which was 
Lucky LE You got. Lt: My dad worked in construction making 
sidewalks, foundations and so forth. Mom went and worked in 
the tailpr shop making buttonholes in vests. She made, at that 
time, a penny or two each buttonhole she made. In the meantime, 
I had to be taken at seven o' clock in the morning to the nursery 
school. Then, mom or dad would pick me up later in the evening. 

As I grew up, I went to elementary school. There, I uesd 
to have a key around my neck with a ribbon around so that I 
could go home for lunch and eat and go backto school, 

We had Romanian groceries and butcher shops. I'd have to 
chase down after school and get all the groceries mom wanted 
me to get. We would pay at the end of the week, that's the 
way it was in those days. 

After grdWwind? Wp a little older, I had to go to Romanian 
school, which was taught by a priest named Petrovich. We had 


our schooling from four to six in the evenings. On Saturdays, 
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we'd have to be there from nine to twelve. After having our 
lunch, we'd go back for a little mass at the church and sing, 
also. On Sunday morning, we'd definitely have to go to church 
and have the services. 

I don't reg#et all the schooling that I had because it came 
in handywhen I went back to Europe in both 1969 and 1974. I 
went to see some folks i had never met before, in fact, I still 
have some relatives there. 

To come back to our culture, when we have a wedding in 
Chicago, it would last three full days. There was no telephone 
then or radios or television. We used to have two fellows 
that would go to all the houses inviting people to the wedding. 
They used to carry a flask of whiskey and would invite everybody 
to have a drink for the bride and another for the groom. By the 
time they were threw for the evening, they were half drunk. 

People would come for the doings from all over and spend 
four or five days here. 

During my days with Petrovich, we would have our exams and 
our folks would be there waiting for us to answer the questions 
that were put up in front of us. He had us do theatrival work 
and Romanian dancing, which was very useful to all of us, Every 
Saturday, people would gather at the ahll, that was the only 
alternative people had for enjoyment. People were full of life 
and energy. During the depression, people couldn't attend 
more of the functions because of the hard times they had. 


At the age of twelve, I joined my dad in his band, which 
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he played the clarinet. I played the snare drumm. There were 
only bands at that time and no orchestras. As I grew older and 


reached seventeen, I played the saxophone and played with my 
dad from one city to another. I got to see the different types 
of cultures that the Romanians had. In Aurora, for instance, 
most of the people came from the Hungarian side and had a diff- 
erent style of dancing and xaxxku talking. In Fort Wayne, the 
people came from the mountains and picked up three ways of Ro= 
Manian dancing to our five. It was all diferent in every area. 
My Romanian culture that I received here came in handy for 


me when I went out to see my relatives. It was good for me 


because I was assured that I wouldn't be cheated out of any sales 


there. I wish that I would have learned another language to 
help me go through Europe. 
Thank you very much for giving us your interpretation of 


how things were many years ago. 


“TOR SOMESAN (SOMESON) ANA SOMESAN ORR (Anne) Interviewed May 16, 1977 
96) W. 64th AVenue and 2785 County Line Road By Pearl Mailath 
sane 980-4553 Portage Ph 762-9189 


(This is a brother and sister) 
---Where did your father come from? 
---From Bistrita. Sieuti or something like that. 
---Sieuti. (Judetul Bistrita-Nasaud) 
---Now is that a different place? Is it different than Bistrita? 
---It's close by. (Sieuti is a village. Bistrita is nearest large city) 
---Sieuti is what they talked about mostly. 


---Let's go back to your father. He came from Bistrita. Do you know approximately 
when he came to the United States? 


---I'd say he was about 23 years old at the time. He wasn't married yet. He 
got married here. See, dad was born in 1883. 


---And he was about 23 when he came. 

---About 23 years of age when he came to the States. 

---Do you know where he landed? 

---He landed in Watertown, New York, and then..... (to Anne) did mother come first? 


---She came first. She was ahead of him. Yeah, she landed in Watertown, and he 
went to Gary, West Virginia. He worked in the coal mines there. 


---How long did he stay in Watertown? 


---I don't know, but I know that my mother left....left Watertown to go to West 
Virginia to marry him. I remember that. 


---Where was he living in West Virginia? 

---Probably in a boarding house, I don't know. 

---I mean, what town? 

---Gary, West Virginia. 

---Oh, Gary, West Virginia. Then they met in Watertown? 


---No. He wrote to her and proposed to her in a letter, I guess, and she came 
down there and they got married. 


---Where is she from? 


---Same place. 
---Smame... 
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---They knew each other from Europe? 

---They knew each other, yeah, from Europe. 

---Approximately how old was your mother when she came out here? 
---Well, if dad was 23, then she'd be about 21. 


---Yes, she was....she was about 22-1/2 when she got married. I know she said 
she was in her twenty-second year. 


---All right, and then they lived where, after they were married? 
---Well, they migrated to the Harbor...Indiana Harbor. 

---About that time? 

---Possibly. 

---Probably, because.... 

---Shortly after that, John was born..... my brother Jomy:the oldest boy. 
---When she came to the United States, did she support herself? 
---She worked for a family, a German family, in New York as a maid. 
---...as a maid....house.... 

---In New York? 

---In New York. 

---Did she come by herself or did she come with.... 

---She came alone. 

---Why did she come? How did it happen that she came? 

---Because the streets were lined in gold. 

---But she came alone? 

---She came alone. Yeah, she was going to make money and go back. 
---Didn't somebody have to sponsor her? 

---I don't think in those years they had sponsors then. 

=---I doubt if they had any sponsors then. 

---How about your father? How did he come, or you don't know? 
---I guess to follow her mostly. 

---Right. 


---They were close neighbors. 
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---Oh, they were neighbors. 

---He talked about throwing peaches out of the trees at mother, you know. 
---Oh, I see. 

---Yeah, they were, they were there..... they had a plum orchard, I guess, a 


peach orchard there, and I guess they were walking home, her and her friend, 
and he would steal some of the plums and he was throwing the pits at them. 


ee 


---Oh, he had served in the army? 


---...in Muntenegro (Montenegro). Where is that? Serbia? At that time, it was 
Serbia, wasn't it? And he served in the army. He was a sergeant. 


---Oh, he had done his stint in the army. 

---Yeah. After they got here and they came to Harbor, where did he work? 
---Steel mills, I guess. 

---At Inland? Do you know approximately what year he..... 


---Did he ever work at Atlas Cement? Somehow, that cement plant came into it 
somewhere. 


---I couldn't say, I really couldn't say. 

---Maybe your mother worked there? 

---No. My mother didn't work after she came, after she had her children, she 
didn't work anymore. Because they got married there and they came here. 
I think somehow he worked at Atlas Cement or there was no work and.... The 
reason they came to Gary was because the mills, wasn't it,...they were 

building the mills. 


---Then you don't know about what year he came? 


---They came to Gary in 1909. I was two months old. That would have been in 
July. I was two months old in May. ...came to Gary from Harbor. 


---Oh, they livedin Harbor with Johnny before they.... 
---Vic was born there too. 
---John was just a year and a month older than IL. 


---And when they came to Gary, approximately where did they live most of the 
time? 


---EIn Tolleston. 
---That would be 1948 
---1948 Hayes Street. 


---Yeah, they built a home there. 


s0MESON 


---A tar paper shack. 


---..was it, a two-room? Which later became a barn for the animals that 
we had after they built..we built a home..-in front of it. 


---Describe it a little bit, would you? 

---You mean the home? He built a small building with two rooms, really a tar 
paper shack, cause we lived, cramped in there, while it was...John and I.. 
we lived in there and until he built a little home right in front of that. 

---Yeah, he built a.... 

---...more,modest little home. 

---...block home that had about...what, five rooms, Vic? 

---Five rooms. 

---Seemed like it was five rooms. 


---Then he had a little bit of land around it? 


---About two, two lots actually is what he had. But them days, yu know, you 
used land outside of yours for gardens and all. We do here (too.) 


---At one time we had three gardens going, remember? 

---That's right. And it was strictly sand, yu know. In sand you can't raise 
toomuch, but he took the manure and worked it with the sand, brought in 
black soil, black dirt.. 


---Now, how many kids were born in the block house? All of us, weren't we? 


---No, the block house wasn't that old, Annie. The block house came after he 
put that first one in;there was a little home on 1952...that's the next one. 


---He built the block house after that? I thought he built '52 after the 
block house. 


---Yes (to first question). No (to second question). 

---No? Oh. 

---So, then he worked that (land around his own). His fencing (for garden) was 
bed springs that he picked up here and there that were thrown out. Lined 
them (on) posts (all) around, made. 

---cement posts. He used the... 

---...protection for his garden, see. 


---What kind of animals did you have? 


---We had, at ome time, well, one or two cows...milk cows...we had a horse, a 
dog of course.... 


«eo, about five pigs. :-. 
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---Yeah, one time five pigs and that little shed that I said was the first house, 
the two rooms...he made it a little meat market...had a little meat market 
in there. 

A ---Oh, he did? I never knew that. 

? ---He'd butcher? 

1 ---He'd butcher hogs. He wasn't really a..... an advertised place. He butchered 
and sell something. It wasn't an out and out business. He made his own 
sausage; cured his own meats.... 

A ---Well, after he built that home. ..1952 (Hays) where we lived, he made the 
block house. They used that, in the basement there, for the cows, the stalls 
for the cows. And upstairs they kept the hay. They went out to....oh, 35th 
and Grant where the Village (Village Shopping Center) is, around there. And 
they cut down that alfalfa, remember, the grass? And brought it home in the 
wagon and they'd spread it to dry it, and after it was dry, they would put it 
in this building....to store it for their feed for the animals. 

P ---For the animals for the winter. Then you had the animals downstairs.? 

A ---Downstairs, yeah. 

P ---Just Like a regular barn. 

A ---Yeah, used it for a barn. 

P ---You had chickens too? 

A ---He had chickens. 

Ie ---Then you really never had any problem with food (during) all the time? 

A ---No. During the Depression years, we never had any food problem, did we? 

V ---Oh, we had some with the Mafia that lived next door to us. 

A ---We had some... 

V ---We had some Italian people that belonged to the Mafia. 

A ---They used to steal..... 

v ---And they would take an ear of corn and tie it to a string, drag it along and 
they'd have their dog at a distance. A chicken would follow that corn, peck 
on that corn, and this dog would grab them...knew just how to grab them. 


P - --Oh=h=h=h * (Laughter) 


v ---Incidentally, the man was a neighbor... the husband was killed and shot... 
just got a new Ford...Model T.. 


A ---They were bootlegging, weren't they? 
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v ---They were playing poker that night, and of course, he got the kiss of death 
put on him. They went out to another place to play poker, and they never 
found him until about a day or so later, out in the woods....sitting in his 
car, and painted black....black hands. 


nN ---Black hand, at that time, ‘cause it was during the.... 
P ---Well, there was a lot of bootlegging at that time. 


v ---Then bootlegging era come in. And they were bootlegging all....any part of 
town...people were known well (many well-known people were involved).... 


I took a walk out to the woods with my dog and rifle, 22 rifle, at that....was 
about 21st, off of Grant Street, south. And I found a place, freshly dug up. 
Looked like somebody just took sand, you know, that sand was just as nice.. 
and just piled it up. And I thought that looked funny, and I took the butt of 
my gun and scratched in there. I could hear the five gallon can, you could 
hear...glug, glug....noise it was making..the air.... 


It was a can of bootleg alcohol. So, I took it out, not realizing the danger 
I could have been in. I took the can, set it on the mound, shot holes in it. 


P ---...you used it for target practice? 

v ---And walked home, and I told my neighbors about it. They said, "Jesus Christ, 
I would give you fifty dollars for it." 

? ---It's a wonder you didn't set fire to it. 

V ---Right. Shortly after that time, you know these things come to you as you 


start talking... 


A ---Right. 

v ---... the German church which was off of 20th and Grant Street, east about 
two blocks. I don't know if you ever knew them. You lived around here a 
long time? 

P ---Yeah; I'm not sure about that church though, but IL..... 

v ---And we'd see this priest walking. He'd walk from 20th to 11th Avenue to 
catch the street car to go into town. Quite a stately, elderly gentleman, 
white beard, white moustache, and he was murdered. He was in his home, just 
happened to be passing by looking out the window, and he was shot. That 
was during the time of the first World War. And he was preaching from the 
pulpit, you know, pro-German sentiment, and they really knocked him off. 

P ---Oh, this had to do with the war? 

y ---Yeah, that had.... 

A ---...the first World War. 

P ---It wasn't bootlegging. I thought it was another bootlegging story. 

v ---Ho. 
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A ---Well, one time, I must have been very young, around eight or something like 
that. And just like Vic said, he ran across that still...in thewoods. Another 
brother, I think it was Paul, and Pete ran across another one. They ran home 
and told my dad, so my dad just told them to stay away from that, you know. 

And my girl friend and I were playing in the sand lot there, and here, I see 

a yellow touring car and I ran. These guys were in the car. I thought it 

was Capone's gang..... like gangsters...... but, it was a beautiful yellow 
touring car with the canvas top. So, I ran home to tell my father that, so 

I don't know whether they were detectives looking for stills or whether it 

was actually part of the Mafia gang too. They were there. 


P ---But you didn't go near it? 
A ---No, no. Just the stories that I've heard about it.... 


v ---About our home..... from our home which was in the sand dunes, there were 
sand hills there.. 19th and Hayes Street, 1952 Hayes Street, Right across 
the street, it wasn't a paved street. There was a sidewalk, a place for 

a paved street but they never paved the street. Then another sidewalk on 
the other side, right directly across from our home was the Romanian church. 


P ---It was on 19th and Hayes? 


v ---19....about 19... it was an odd number because it was on the east side of 
the street...about 19...say...51...49 or something like that. And that 
church was there for quite awhile. I well recall it as a child. The 
Gelebrations they had there in the church. We'd go to church there.. and 
they moved that church from there to 1lth and Madison. I well recall them 
horses. It was a deal where the horse would walk around and around, and the 
cable would tighten up, and it'd be pulling this church. And they took it 
to 11th and Madison and put brick on the outside of it. It was a frame 
church there (in Tolleston). 


And there was big pillar about three feet in diameter, eight or ten feet 
long, left there, toppled over. Somebody told my brother and I that there's 


a lot of money under there. Boy, if we....if you'd seen two gophers dig in 
sand....we never got the money. 
P ---That's interesting about how they moved that church. I've been trying to find 


somebody who knows...who was there...when it was moved. 

---Sikora moved it. 

---Sikora moved it? It wasn't a Romanian contractor? 

---No. Not that I know of. 

---Now, how many horses were there, were involved? Was it more than two? 

---I think it was two horses, if I reeall. But it didn't take a lot of weight, 
a lot of power of the horse. The winch that wound this cable around, it 
worked on gears, you know, but it was...a horse or two horses could handle it. 
See, it wasn't direct pulling. It was a winding deal. They had set.... 
pegged this thing maybe 200 feet away with a cable, and then the horse would 
start winding it and this church just moved. 


---They moved it off the foundation that way, and then? 


VICTOR 
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---Yes, until they got it to the street, to the road. See, there was no 
road. 


---There was no road there. 

---They had to get it there on 19th Avenue or on Grant Street. 
---That was all sand, wasn't it? 

---And then they could pull it, see? 

---Wasn't the church....wooden construction? Or brick? 
---Yeah. See, as children we went to see.... 

---and you were watching (the moving). 


---Wasn't there other Romanian families living around there at the time, 
and when the church moved, they moved too? 


---Well, that I don't know, Annie. 

---Were there other Romanians living around there? 

---There were other Romanian families....Alco....above us. ("in sus", a 
Romanian expression meaning up that way or up the street, etc., hence, 
"above us") 

---Were they Romanian? Pete Alco, I think, or were they Hungarian? 

---Alco? I don't know that name. 

---Pete, Stefan, and Gus...they were Romanians. 

---Were they? 

== 7%O8. 

---They lived...oh, about 20th and Hayes. They moved away when I was real small. 


---They lived about on 20th...up the..up a ways. 


---(Pete)..that's the only one I remember was Pete...'cause he came to visit 
one time...with his folks. .. 


---Do you remember any more about that moving? As much as you can tell? 
Were there a lot of ;people in the church then...in the congregation? 


---There were quite a few, you know, but it never was a large church, too 
large. 


---But would the church be filled? 
---Pretty much, yes. Stoia, —E don't know if you knew him, Ilie Stoia? 
---Yes. 


---He's dead now, isn't he? 
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P ---Yes, long time. 

V ---He had a tavern at 19th and Grant Street. You remember that? 

A ---Yeah, was that Stoia? 

P ---I remember the story. (People would stop in at the tavern before going 


to church. Many of the parishioners and the priests would object to 
this practice, and asked Mr. Stoia to close his tavern during the time 
of the services.) 


V ---They had the tavern there. And they had _dances...what were them people's 
name...down...east....Zenove? (Zenove Matau). 

P ---Matau. 

A ---Matau, yeah, yeah. 

V ---Right near their home was a little dance hall....not a dance hall, 


just a platform and..... 
P ---Oh, like an outdoor picnic type tying? 
V ---That's right. And them Romanians really howled. And dad would come 


in....gassed up, you know. Or, maybe they'd have a fight or two... 
and the "hurry up" would come. You know what the "hurry up" is? 


P ---Yes, paddy wagon (Patrol wagon). 
V ---That'd get some Romanians back in shape. "Hurry up"....so, it's the 
"hurry up" wagon that would get some Romanians...... good and shake.... 


hurry up.... (Police would grab the drunks or troublemakers, shake 
them a little, and order them to hurry up, get into the wagon, etc.) 


A ---One time when that "hurry up" wagon came and took dad...you know who it 
was? Jim's uncle, Jim Orr (her husband). 


v ---Is that right?....and hauled him in. 
A ---Yeah, yeah. He lived at 50th and Garfield at the time. He was police chief. 
V ---Well, dad was a corker. 
A ---...he was on the Police Department. 
P ---Well, he enjoyed life. They lived hard, they worked hard, they played 
hard. 
A ---Well, ome time, was it in Gary that Ma had all those boarders or where 


was it? She had about nineteen boarders....and she talked about having 
to scrub their clothes. 


V ---That was in Harbor, Annie. 


A ---Oh, was that in Harbor? 


WICTOR 
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---Nineteen? 

---Yeah, nineteen boarders. 

---And she did all that by herself? 

---She did that all by hand, yes. 

---'cause I well remember my grandfather.... 

---And had the babies too? 

---Yep. 

---I well remember my granddad...my dad's father.... 

---He was here too? (in this country) 

---He was here too. And he must have left...when I was about, probably, 
five years old, six years old....so that would be about 1914, 1915. I 
well recall him carrying me in his arms, and he'd go among....to these 
trees that had these tassels, these seed tassels, and he says they're 
“"lupi", that they would get me. He always kept me scared. 

---What's "lupi?" 

---Wolves. 

One day, coming up Hayes Street was a guy, must have been a gypsy, with 
a bear. And that bear, you'd lay on the ground and he'd walk up and 
down (on your back). He might give you an "adjustment." 

---The bear would? 

---The bear, yes. 

Oh, there's a lot of (stories). I'd go down there to get dad. Mother'd 
say, go get dad....down there (at the tavern). Mother'd get a tittle 
wily about it, so...when she knew dad wanted some beer, she'd give me 
dad's bucket... 


---Yeah, luncheon pail, those oval ones.... 


---Aluminum lunch pail with a top to it and a bottom. And I'd go down 
and get a bucket of beer...to keep dad from going down to the saloon. 


---You say you belonged to that church...or you went to that church? 

---Yes, we belonged to that church, yes. (Orthodox Church on 19th & Hayes). 
---When did your family turn to the Baptist religion? 

---It was after I was born. 


---And I was baptized in the Baptist Church when I was about fourteen years 
old, so that must have been about 1914....about 1923. 


---Was the church on 14th Avenue there (at that time?) 
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V =--The charch was on 17th and Jefferson....1746 Jefferson. It was a little 
store front building...about 174...46...remember it? 


P ---No, I don't know that one. 

V ---Maybe, it's probably destroyed. So then they built the one on.... 

A ---12th, wasn't it? 

P ---14th.... 

V ---Jefferson and 14th. 

P ---You're talking about the Baptist Church? (Romanian Baptist Church). 
V ---Yes, Baptist Church. 

P ---Now, the one on 17th, was that all Romanians also? 

V ---That was all Romanians. Well, there were a few "tot"'s, you know what 


"tét's" is" That's a Hungarian word. (Pronounced "tote") 
P ---Hungarians? 
V ---A mixture, you know. They talk a mixture, talked Hungarian and they 


talked Romanian. If you asked what nationality they were, they told 
they were "tot's". I think it was "T-o-t-h". I'm not...I couldn't 


swear to it. I can swear but I wouldn't swear to it..... 

14 ---These people were Hungarian mostly? 

V ---That's right. They could speak very well Romanian. 

A ---Just like mom, too, huh? 

Vv ---Then they....they broke away and built their own church at.... 

A ---I imagine your mother knew some Hungarian too? 

P ---No, not very much. 

Vv ---At 17th and Pierce Street, somewhere along in there. 

P ---Oh, the "tot's" went away? 

V ---Uh-huh. They had their own church. 

P ---Oh, and then the Romanians remained alone? 

v ---That's right. 

P ---Then, your father was among the founders of that church? (on 14th) 

Vv ---Yes, I'd say yes. And when the builders...that is, everybody got in 
there and did the building of the church. 

P ---(Members) did the physical labor? 


V ---...including me. 
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P ---You too? 

V ---... pound a few nails. 

A ---I could remember when my mother told me how she started to go to the 


Baptist Church. Her and a lady friend, could have been Alco, it was a 
neighbor...they were walking, they were going to go to show. They were 
walking past this church, and she heard the Romanian singing, and she 
told the woman that she....to go to the church rather than the show, 
and I think this is how they got started going there then. 


P ---Did you speak Romanian at home all the time? 

V ---Yes, very much so. 

ig ---All of you did. 

A ---In fact, mom learned English from the kids when they went to school. 


That's how she learned to speak....from the kids. 


P ---Even as you were growing up, you still spoke Romanian in the home? 

A ---Yes. 

= ---Now, when did your parents die? 

V ---Dad died in 1944... 

A ---May 7. 

V ---1944, May 7. 

P ---What was his full name? 

V ---Just John Someson. Somesan is the way it's spelled, S-O-M-E-S-A-N 
with a tilde (cedila) under the "s". A 

P ---And your mother's full name? 

Vv ---Anne (Ana) 

P ---What was her maiden name? 

A ---Oltean. 

P ---And when did she die? 

V ---I couldn't say 

A ---1958, August, three months after my daughter was born. 

4 ---(Do you remember) the preacher they had at that church? You remember.... 


before Lucaci? 


A ---That's all I can remember is Lucaci. 
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---Yeah, that's all. I think...Bulza, if I'm right....old man Bulza.... 
at the store front building. And there was....several others would 
take the pulpits..... 

---Oh, when they didn't have a preacher? 

---....didn't have a regular preacher. 

---They would rotate? Mr. Yoviciu.... 

---When we went into 14th and Jefferson, it was Trutza, [lie Trutza. 

---Did you, either of you, ever attend Romanian school anywhere? 

---No. 

---Do you know how much education your parents had? 

---I couldn't tell you offhand. 

---Could they read and write? 

---Oh, yes. 

---They could read and write quite well? 

---Oh, yes. 

---And my mother and dad could read English too. 

---Then they were self-taught. 

---Yes, through the children. 

---Did they ever go to Europe at all? 


---Never went back. She always said that they intended to go but they 
never went back. 


---An uncle went and a grandfather who was here. 

---Yeah, that's right. Florence's father was here...George...he came too. 
---With five children he went. 

---Did he go back the same time grandpa went back? 

---No. He went back a few years later. 

---How is Morence's father related to you? 

---Dad's brother. 


---Oh, the two fathers were brothers. 


---Yeah, they were...he was our uncle. And they had how many children, four, 
when they were here? 


---They had five when they left here. 
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---(Reference to their mother) One thing I remember about her, she used 
to wear a pink dress a lot.. .a light color... 


---Oh, not red ‘cause red was evil. 
---No? Maybe it was pink, a light colored dress. 


---Could be, yes, yes. I remember mom bought me a red pair of socks, and 
my dad says I couldn't wear them because only devils wear red. 


---You never got to go to dances then or anything? 
---No, but I went.....just (not to) Romanian weddings. 


---I used to play in a jazz band and I couldn't take the money home to 
give to mother. 


---What instrument did you play? 

---Trumpet, trumpet and trombone. 

---Wasn't you supposed to get a scholarship? You got a scholarship? 
---Did you play with the Froebel band? 

---...president of the Froebel band...seven years... 

---Who was the teadher:when you were there? 

---Hubert Warren. 


---Mr. Warren. And you were in a jazz band. Was that a Romanian jazz band 
or mixed (nationalities?) 


---No. Mixed 

---Where would you play? 

---It wasn't a religious one. 

---No. I mean, where would you play? 


---Well, we played dances...Tyler Park, we played down to Miramar (14th & 
Madison). 


---Was the Miramar built then? 
---Yeah. I played with Mickey Isley. 
...speaking of others, there was a Romanian who had a band....his name... 


well known band....I don't recall his "maiden" name..... 


---Johnny Kay? There were a lot of Romanians in that band, weren't there? 
Or, you didn't play with that group? 


---I didn't play with them, no. 
---You went to Froebel too, didn't you? 


---yeah. 
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---Did your parents ever go to night school? 

---No, I don't think so. 

---No, the only.... 

---They both became citizens, though, didn't they? 

-=<Tes. 

---All right. What were you going to say about the Transylvanian.... 


---The Transylvanian Hall in Harbor. Do you know where it's at? That 
beautiful hall..... the wild times... .. 


---I don't know about the wild times. 
(Sometimes we'd go to) dances in Harbor....and dances in Gary at the 
Romanian Hall....on 12th & Adams.... 

---Yeah, well, we called that one Treicolor (on 12th & Adams). 


---I remember going to....Jenny's wedding. ..when she got married, that 
married ....Malis....they had the reception there, at the Romanian Hall. 


---(Did this cause) problems with your parents? 

---I didn't ‘cause I wasn't a dancer. 

---I did. I had a problem. 

---She probably did, but... 

---'cause we weren't allowed to go to any dances or anything like that. 
---I would have had problems if they knew that I played in a jazz band for 
dances. And that's what hurt me the most, because I couldn't turn in 

that cash to mother to help the family. 

---They Lived by the Bible. 

---...strictness...just strictness.... 

---....strict....the rules of the Bible. They enjoyed their singing. Like 
mom and dad, at home, they'd sing...the church hymns, and we would even, 
you know, sing along, and every time we went to church, the whole car- 
load of kids would sing right along. 

---Now, this would all be in Romanian? 

---Yeah, but I don't remember...See, I don't remember the Romanian church 
too much because they went from the Romanian to this church in Glen Park, 
remember (to Vic) that was all English speaking. 

---After the church on 14th folded up, you mean? 


---Yeah. Well, there was a Romanian man, Mr. Girdan, remember him? Lived 
around Madison Street there. He printed all these Romanian song books. 
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A ---I gave you that song book. And he printed all these song books in 
Romanian, and he lived at....between 15th and 14th, on Madison, in a 
basement apartment. He had the printing press and everything that he 
printed these song books. 


V ---I well remember him, but he used to visit us a lot...Sunday afternoons. 

A ---He was a widower or bachelor? 

V ---I don't know if he came to visit or to eat. He was a bachelor. 

P ---I don't see how she could handle nineteen people (referring to mother with 


nineteen boarders). 


A ---She did... nineteen.....yeah. 

V ---They had to work to subsist. 

ig ---How long did she keep that, do you know? 

A ---'till they came to Gary. 

P ---So that would be a couple of years? 

A ---I imagine. 

V ---If that. I doubt whether it was that long. 

P ---She didn't have any help? 

A ---No, because I know she used to say she'd get up like three o'clock in 


the morning. 


V ---Oh, she had some help from dad. Dad was pretty handy. 

A ---Yeah, dad.... 

V ---Dad was pretty handy in cooking, and wash clothes.... 

A ---But at that time, she only had Vic and John. 

P --=Your father must have worked twelve hours a day. 

A ---Right. 

V ---He worked...he'd come home, ...greys, that is...the uniforms that they 


wore, that is the underwear and shirts, were 100% wool, and these.... 
would be loaded with salt from his body.... 


A ---perspiration... 

V ---with perspiration...where it dried...they'd be damn near standing up... 
P ---He'd work about twelve hours, wouldn't he? 

Vv ---That'’s right 
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--- Do you know what he, how much he earned? 

---Yes, I well recall it's a big amount. One year he got a statement 
for $1000.00 earnings. He'd earned a thousand dollars in a year's 
time, and supported, probably, five, six people at the time. That 
was before we were all born, of course. 

---And he worked all the time? 

---And...so, what can you do with a thousand dollars today? 

---He worked somewhere...with beets.... 

---Jackson, Missouri. They...were on strike here, steel strike. With no 
money coming in....so he went out and picked beets in the beet fields 
for several months. 

---That would be in the summer time. 

---It would be in the summer time, yes. Then he went to work in Attica, 
Indiana...at a bridge project....over the Wabash River. Then we moved 
there for a year....just a year...then came back...all of us came back. 
...-beet fields was during the Depression time, yes. 

---But you never had to go on welfare? 

---No. 

---Never went on welfare. Dad went to the Ward bakery which was....a 
Ward bakery at the time on 10th and Roosevelt. He had a little bit of 
a truck, just a half-ton truck, and he would buy for maybe a dollar or 
two dollars, I don't know what, a truck load of bread to feed his cows. 
Of course, we ate some of the bread too. It was good. 

---And gardening. They had three gardens going, remember. Right next to 
us, he had tomatoes and potatoes growing there. And then right behind 
us he had a little plot of land...it was string beans mostly, right 
next to Mogan's there. Then back by Malis' he had carrots and cabbage, 
because that ground was real nice, that was black dirt. They had 
carrots and cabbages and stuff like that. My mom made relish. She 
canned the tomatoes. They went to the market and put up peaches and 
plums. 

---and made sauer kraut.... 

---and they put them up in a barrel..... 

---pickles by the barrel....25 gallbn barrel. 

---Yeah....and they had pickles and they put cabbages..put them up in a 
barrel, for stuffed cabbages, you know. And we would drink..... what do 
you call the juice...."moare?"....is that what it's called? 

---"Moare." 

---..."moare" ....you never had to have a laxative. 
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v 
---When you had''fasole frecata" and "carnati" with that, oh, it was good.. 
(Fasole frecata - mashed beans; carnati - sausage - ) 
2 


---Oh, yes. ....on Friday 
See, when they slaughtered the pigs, dad would make that Dewey ham and 
the sausages. And he had his own smokehouse there that he smoked the 
bacon, I guess...what do they do? Put the bacon in salt first? How 
they cured it? And then put it in the smoke house? 


---Yeah, yeah, right. 

---And I can remember my mother washing this particular day. And my dad was 
going to town, and I wanted to go to town with him, and I did. Then, 
after I got in the car, I felt sorry because my mother was home alone. 
But when we came back, that house...barn....that we kept the hay....I 
don't know whether it was sparks from the smoke house, remember when 
that caught on fire when we got back...the place had started on fire... 

---And it burned down completely? 

---Well, it was made of blocks...the roof gave in.... 


---...top part was razed. 


---...just the roof, but it was all block, and the bottom was cement 
"cause dad poured his own foundation for the cement. 


---He picked up truckloads of big pieces.... 

---boulders.... ; 

---not boulders, but pieces of concrete that busted from sidewalks and 
he would take them and have a big piece of concrete, put these smaller 
pieces on...crack them all to pieces..... made his own stone....so that 
he wouldn't have to. .didn't have the money for the stone. 


---And that's how he built their sidewalks. 


---And the walls to that home were a good twelve inches thick. They would 
stand any army onslaught. 


---That's a lot of hard work. 
---Yes. 
---He was used to hard work. 
---He also built sidewalks the same way.....put the forms in and the boys 
used to help him make the cement for that. He finished it and everything. 
And like Vic said, he made the first fence out of bed springs. Later, 
when he made the picket fence, he had a....what is it, a frame....and he 
stuck that into the mold....made concrete posts...and then from there, 
he had pickets and a concrete post every so often, and pickets between that. 
---He was always doing something....tear down a room and build two. 


---Yeah, he was going to build a swimming pool, but we never got that. 


---A swimming pool? 


- 
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A ---He always said he was going to build us a swimming pool. 
V ---He also made a post for...trying to make them concrete posts....out of a 


tree, and the thing took roots and the fence was growing with the tree. 
(He used a tree for a post in the fence. Tree rooted and grew). 


P ---Oh, really? He put a green tree in there probably. 

A ---The garage for 1952 Hayes there...that ws all concrete forms.....up into 
the roof. 

V ---I remember when he started the car and went right through the outhouse. 

P ---What? 

V ---He hit the outhouse. 

P ---Oh, he was driving a car. 

V ---He backed into it. I guess he got mixed up on the operation of the 


(gears on the steering wheel)...and just tore it down. 


A ---Good thing nobody was in there. 
- -.. pane Paul graduate? 
A ---Paul graduated (from high school). Just you and Paul. ... 
P ---(to Anne) You didn't graduate from high school? 
A ---No, I was in 12th grade, and I was home with the flu for two weeks. 


And my sister-in-law and brother Jerry lived with us, and John and Vi 
lived next door. They were going to a Serbian New Year's dance, and 
took me along. I had just gotten over with the flu...and well, I was 
with them...and when we got home, it was two in the morning. So my 
dad yelled at me and says, "Quit that school." So that was it. I 
quit and went to work. 


V ---(She went) to night school every night. 
(In order to get out of the house, she told her parents she was going 
to night school and so would go to a dance instead). 


2 ---Where was this night school? (Laughter) 
A ---(When being punished, she would be sent out to get a switch, bring it 
back to parent for a thrashing.) 
wwe ® picked my switch.....start wtth one small so it wouldn't hurt so much. 


(If switch was not satisfactory, she would be sent back for a bigger one. 
Kids would yell louder than necessary, pretending to be in great pain, so 
parents would ease up on the switching.) 


P ---Let's have the children's names now. Who was first, John? 


V ---John. He would have been 69. 
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---When did he die? 
---He died four years ago. 


---He would have been 69 if he'd lived. All right. And he was married. 
His wife's name was Violet. Did they have any children? 


---John, David, Jim (James). All married now. 

---Do any of them have a college education? 

---Only John went....a year or two, I think. 

---Then he went to the service. (I think he attended) Marquette University. 
---Do they all live in this amzea? 

---Yes, the three boys live in Miller. 

---All right. Who's next? You next? 

---Myself, Vic...Victor. 

---And youre married. Do you have any children? 

---I have two daughters, married. Don, one of the husbands went to college. 
---He's not Romanian? 

---No. Next one is Dan, 

---Where is he? 

---He's in Santa Monica, California. 

---What's he doing out there? 


---He was a meat cutter, a retired meat cutter. He has one daughter. 
She went to a university in California, don't know which one. 


Then Jerry (Iremie) lives in Miller, has two daughters who are married. 
He's a retired meat cutter. 


Paul - has one son, lives in China Lake, California, which is near 
Mohave Desert. He's a golf pro. 


Pete - deceased January 1, 1970. He was a meat cutter. 


P ---All meat cutters? 
V ---I was the supervisor of meat for A&P. 
A ---He was, Vic was the supervisor of A&P (meat department). He had all of 


Illinois and Indiana. Pete was a fireman...a butcher and fireman, in Gary. 


P ---You were the supervisor for A&P? 


V ---Yeah, the A&P Tea Company stores. 
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Vv ---Next was Samuel, lives in Lone Pine, California. He's a golf pro and 
businessman. Has a restaurant and motel. Has two children. 


Then Anne (Ana) Orr, married, lives in Portage, has two boys and one girl. 
She's a telephone operator at Mercy Hospital in Gary. (St. Mary's Medical 
Center). 


There were three other children: 
Dan died of diphteria at about two years of age. 
Mary died as an infant. 


Florea - infant, died at age of about one week. Father carried 
her casket on his shoulder to the cemetery. 


P ---You played an instrument. Now, what other talents are there in the 
family? 

V ---I play the organ and sell organs. I'm retired, you know, from A&P. 
EWE. care am a pilot. 

P ---Oh, you fly? 

V ---Yes. I haven't flown since she clipped my wings but I ..... 

P ---Did you have your own plane? 

Vv ---No. Nick Jankovich, you know Nick Jankovich? 

V4 ---Yes. 

V ---He lives right over here in back...there...(Nick is a professional 


pilot and former owner of Gary Airport). 


P ---This artistic talent (that some of brothers have). I mean (is it good) 
good enough to paint scenes and things like that? 


V ---No, show card signs. 

A ---He had a need to (do this kind of painting). ... ..(He is) very good 
at painting. 

P ---Well, why didn't they go into that line of work? 

V ---There was no money (in it). I started for $22.00 a week.... 

P ---That's a good reason. 

Vv ---I was raising a family, and paying on a home. Bought a suit for twelve 


dollars and topcoat for ten, so I took the next thing (next job that 
cane along.) I was playing in a jazz band....playing the Gary Theatre. 
Remember the Gary Theatre? 

P ---Yes. 


V ---...Burleque? (Burlesque). 
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---...0. and (was) hired off the stage to go to work in....for A&P people. 
---Oh, is that right? 

---Oh, and you were with them for forty some years? 

---Forty-six years I put in....with them....forty of them were on the road. 
---When did you retire? 

---1970. 

---So now you can just enjoy life. 


---Oh, he's working now. Sells organs and pianos for Mr. Nelson down 
the Mall. 


---Southlake Mall. 


Wife 


---See that wall? (There is a small tree with branches growing through 
cement blocks). 

---Yes. 

---That's one of my deals. 

---What do you mean? 

---I propogate plants. 

---Oh, you do? 

---All these trees outside...the big evergreens....andplants...... 


---He landscaped the whole yard. 


---I propogate. I haven't bought then. From little clippings, from 


---How much space do you have here? 
---100 ft x 202 ft. 
---...about the tree business..... 


---Well, see, I was in the meat business. I was the only meat man that 
went to hell and back. See my hands.... 


---He was in an accident. He was burned. 
---See my hands....burned.....see that skin graft....off my chest. Then 


I got some skin grafted, I don't know where they took the skin from, 
but when my face gets tired, it wants to sit down. 
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---And see my legs? 


---Oh, yes. 
---All skin 
---goes all 
---Wat that 
---This was 


And this 
I jumped 


Seettes.... « 

the way down to my ankles. 

at home when you had this accident? 

in....we lived in Hobart, at the Lake...on the lake there, see. 


can exploded with gas on me....started a fire..... and I run and 
into the lake. 


---They lived right off of Lake George. 


---Oh-h-h-h-. 


---Spent three nice comfortable months in the hospital so I'm the only 


a was 


the only meat man that went to hell and back. 
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History - Ann Spoolstra 


mterviewer and Translator - Mary Bogolia 


Q. - When did your mother come here? 

| - Well, she left Europe in 1910 by boat. On the boat, she got sosick, that 

she thought she was going to die and wanted to heave everything to this friend 

yn the boat, because she thought they'd just dump her in the water, which they 
probably would do. 

9. - Why did she come to America? 

ki - The reason she came to America was to earn enough money, and then go back 

ito Europe, to take care of her father, because her mother had died. She was 
single when she came her, she was in her late twenties. 

Q. - Where did she go? 

A. - She went to Indiana Harbor and stayed with Mr. Campian who worked for a bank 
5 Michigan Avenue and Gutherie. He had two daughters and two sons. She lived 

th them for a while and them moved in with Mr. and Mrs. Berghian, who lived in 
the Harbor on Pulaski Street. She helped in the grocery store and with the house- 
wrk. They finally found her a job in Chicago for, they said they were million- 
aires; they owned a garment factory. She worked for these millionaires tor. abeed 
ayear. Then in 1911 she married my dad. He was ¥isiting the millionaires' house. 
irs. Bergian and Mrs. Campian and all the rest talked my mother into staying here 
instead of returning to Europe. She remained here and they got married and bought 
ahome on Block Avenue. A really old home. They had a grocery store. I re- 
member they used to have a stove in the middle of the store, and the cookies-- 

the came in round tins with glass lids and we used to sell them by the pound. I 
tenember the sponge cookies and the cookies with the chocolate and pecans on the 
top. 

In this building were six or seven rooms, in the basement, on the outside, 

in the yard, and we had all kinds of Romanian bacheierd: There was also a woman 


tho lived in the apartments. She had a small son . 


When I was born, my mother had a tumor on her neck, and they theught it was 
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cancerous. At the same time I was born, another woman who lived in our apart- 
ments, Mrs. Gibbs, had a baby boy. She used to feed her some and me at the 
same time. 
Q@. - You mean she'd nurse both of you at the same time? 
A. - Yes, both of us together. You see, my mother had to have the operation 
on the tumor. Before that, my sister was born. She's older than me. She was 
born in 1911. When she was born, my mother was so sick, she couldn't get up. 
So, my dad said, "Well, I'll fix the dinner". So, he took the chicken and 
put it in a big pot and started to cook.it. He left the insides of the chicken 
in instead of taking them out. They didn't eat the soup, just the chicken. 
Q. - Tell mg about your mother and father's wedding. 
A. - Well, when my mother and father got married, they got married in Mihaltian's 
church. 
Q. - Everybody did. 
A. - Mr. and Mrs. Berghian were their best man and matron of honor. When they 
went to church, my mothers veil caught fire from one of the candles. They 
put out the fire right away and then went to the reception on Main street in 
some hall. Thats when here nose started bleeding and she went into the wash- 
room and took off the white gloves she was wearing and her wedding ring and 
put them on the window sill. When her nose finally stopped bleeding, she 
looked there and the wedding band was gone. She never had a wedding ring 
because it was stolen right off the window sill. 

As the years went by, we had the grocery store. We had a lot of Romanian 
trade. 
Q. - These men that lived in the back of the store. They just lived there, 
didn't they. Your mother didn't cook for them,sdid she? 
A. - NO, They just lived there and worked in the steel mills. 

During the time we had the grocery store, there was the was, the first 


world war and people were dying like flies. 
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2 They had a flu epidemic then, didn't they? 


, - Yes, influenza. We stibl had the grocery store at that time, and one of 

the men living in the back caught it and the priest wouldn't even come to give 
him the last rites. My mother went there and gave him a little soup and kept 
pim gOing. Finally, he wouldn't and couldn't eat anymore and so they called, 

and they didn't have a regular ambulance, they had a white hearse with horses. 
{The hearse came there and as they were putting him in the hearse, he was still 
alive and they asked, "Should we shave the moustache off, or bury him with it 
on?" 

Q. - He wasn't even dead yet, was he? 

A. - No, he just listened and rolled his eyes up. My mother told them not to 
talk like that because he was still alive. They took him straight to the mortuary. 
They didn't even take him to the hospital. 

I was four years old them, and my mother thought we had all caught influenza 
and she took pictures of all of us. Every time an ambulance came by, she'd put 
Becratin around her neck. 

Everytime we heard the music, we ran out, because there was another funeral. 
It would be a parade to the church. 

Q. - Didn't they go down the street witha band? 

A. - Yes, they go from the mortuary to the church. 

I remember the bachelors used to give us gifts sometimes. I remember one 
Christmas. They never used to put up the Christmas tree before Christmas Eve. 
Iremember for months before €hristmas, we would gather from cigarettes the 
‘little foil and we'd cover the nuts with them and hang them up with yarn. 

There were nO ornaments then. I remember we used to make little rings out of 

the foil too. They were all homemade decorations. 

Q. - Did you hang up a stocking at Christmas? 

‘A. - No. 


Q. - Well, we used to hang up a stocking at Christmas sand we used to get a2 
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‘quarter in the toe, a tangerine, and the rest would be full of nuts. 

Well, what did you do with the store? 

A. - When we had the store, my parents bought a hundred acre farm in Donaldson. 
They rented the farm out to two of these bachelors. 

In 1922, my brother was born. 

Anyway, we had the grocery store, and everything was bought on credit. 

We had this big ledger and they had the little books and they paid their bill 
on payday. 

Getting back to the men on the farm. We had tw#o cows, and theywould milk 
the cows and put the milk in those big cans and send the cans by the Pennsylvania 
train, and the eggs and the butter. 

Q. - Send it to your store? 

An. - We'd go to the station with the wagon and pick up the milk cans there 
and the eggs and the butter and take it to the store. Then the people would come 
there with the pitchers, and we'd sell the milk right from the cans with a 
dipper. We'd measure it by quarts and then pour it in their pitcher. Thats 
the way we sold our milk. We also had bacon from the farm, from the hogs. 

My folks decided to forget about the farm. My dad gave these two bachelors a 
whole long summer sausage, a 100# sack of flour, and they would use them up so 
fast, and my dad found out they were selling the stuff. They were selling it 
for half price, or giving it to her. So my family decided to forget about the 
farm. 

In 1924 they built a brick building with six apartments and a store in 
front. We opened up the store in front. At night, all the ladies would gather 
in front of the store and talk till ai aan We had a bench in front of the 
Store. 

The girls across the street and I used to go to Mihaltian's church and sing 


in the choir. Every Saturday, we went there to practice. Do you remember that? 
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- Yes, because thats where I learned to read and write.in Romanian. 


A. - We met downstairs in the basement of the church. I remember we had a 

big choir. We had programs. I remember this one woman did like a can-can 

dance and lifted her dress like they do, and all the Romanian women got up and 

left because she showed her underthings. 

When we lived on Block Avenue, we used to go to Inland Steel and get water 

from there in gallon containers. The water stunk like heck. It was like rotten 
eggs. 

| Q. - Yes, it was well water. And the people from Romania thought it was more 

like the water they had at home, because the city water had chlorine in it and 

tasted terrible. 

A. - Yes, we used to go every day. Then, we used to go th the cement plant 

Pend pick flowers there. It was like a praire. 

Getting back to when we had the farm, every year my dad would give to 

Mihaltian's church a 100% sack of wheat to make"gru". (It's wheat germ that has 

been boiled for many hours and sugar is added.) He also give flour for the 

bread. When we had our Romanian school, my father would also bring a bushei 

of apples and we'd all get some. 

Anyway, the depression came while we had our new building and all the 

buildings were empty. Noone could rent them. The church closed down the 

furnace so we had choir practice by our house. 

Then my folks decided to rent the store, and we moved upstairs. We rented 
it to a policeman. Then some other people who made it a billiard hall. 

Anyway, in 1932 my folks lost everything, They lost the brick building, 

they lost the farm. the old building; all of it. Then this man came to close 

the house, and I would'nt let him in. I was told not to let people in the house. 

My father than leased a place on Michigan Avenue from the bank. We had a 


confectionery there. A lot of Romanians came there. It was their hang-out. 
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Note: At this point, the tape became tangled, and I was unable to get 
it to play correctly. However, the balance of the interview dealt with 
the various houses the subject moved to and there was no further information 


pertinent to the study, - Mary Bogolia 


LAZAR SPORNIC (LOUIS SPORNICK) Interviewed May 18, 1977 
605 Durbin Street By Pearl Mailath 
Phone 949-3775 


Pearl ---From what village did you come? 


Lazar ---I came from Cohalm, C-o-h-a-l-m 

P ---And what province is that? 

L ---Well, im parenthesis write "Rupea'"' - Rupea is what it's called now. 

P ---Now, it's called Rupea (the village). 

1 ---Yes, before it was under Hungarian rule, when I came (here) it was called 
Cohalm..:.. Judetul Brasov. 

P ---That's what I want to know. And when did you come? 

i, ---I came in 1912 in....I left home October 20 and arrived in New York 
on November 4. On November 5 I was in Canton, Ohio, when President 
Wilson was elected for the first time. Now I'1l tell you....I came on 


a French line and the name of the ship was Rosenbaum. Like I told you, 
I arrived in New York on November 4. 


4 ---Why did you leave Romania? 
L ---Why? For the same reason all of us left. Because we believed that, 


being young, we would come here, earn some money, and return to that 
country to buy land, a courtyard, cows, and so on. 


P ---How old were you then? 
L ---I was nineteen years old when I came. Is that what you're asking? 
P ---Yes. Did you come alone? 
L ---I came with a group of townspeople. 
P ---There were a number of you? 
L ---Yes, more of us. And I met others on the way and on the ship I met some 


more from other parts, the Olt (section) and so on. 


eP ---Then there were more Romanians on the ship when you came? 
L ---Well, yes, there were others. 
,P ---And you arrived at Canton, alone or with somebody? 
L ---With a friend who had been to Canton before..... whom I had met on the ship. 
3 ---Why did you go to Canton? 
L ---Oh, I had a brother there. He had come ahead of me by one year...to 


Canton, Ohio, and so I went to join him. With him I had an agreement that 


I too would come. My brother was only sixteen years old when he came, the 
first time, as a child. We worked in a factory, Elben Co, it was called, 


for 12-1/2¢ an hour. 


P 


L 
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What did they make at this factory? 

They made, what shall I call them, buckles..for harnesses for horses, many 
items. There were a number of our people (Romanians) at that factory, but 
we as youngsters, they hired us at 12-1/2¢ an hour. We worked ten hours.. 
we'd earn $1.25 a day. 

And with that amount you were able to live. 

With that I lived for six months. Then we moved to Canton steel mills. Now 
it's Republic Steel, at that time it was United Steel Mill. There I got 18c¢ 
an hour and we worked twelve hours. 

Did you work days only or shiftwork also? 

I worked only days. 

And how many days? 


I worked,many times, six days, even seven days. We worked Sundays when it 
was necessary. 


Did you get overtime? 

We got overtime, yes. They didn't pay, only straight time. For example, if I 

worked Sundays, I would get the same, just like Monday's, Tuesday's, not more. 

(Paid for working straight time only for total hours worked). 

You didn't get more? 

No, no. That wasn't done at the time, but the money was better than at Elben Co. 

How long did you stay there? 

Well, I worked at Republic, at the Canton steel mill, from 1913 until 1916 or 
something like that. Then I was recruited in the army.. how is it called.. 

drafted...yes. I was in for six months. I was in the (U.S.) Army. I didn't 

have the American (citizenship) papers, not even the first paper....nothing. 

They just took us..... (even though we) were born in Austria Hungary. 

How did they take you when you weren't a citizen? 

They just took us...we were drafted. 

According to your age? 

Not according to age. There were men who had wives and children at home but 

they were drafted too. All of us registered....all under 35 years of age. All 

of us had to register. And then, according to when your turn came, you left. 

Some remained...others went. Others who were American born remained home and 

some of us and those with children were drafted and taken. 

Where did you serve while in the Army? 

I was in Chillicothe, Ohio. ..Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


For six months. And then the war ended? 
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L ---Listen, there was a petition to the American government from Germany and 
Austria-Hungary that they (Americans) drafted their citizens who are now 
fighting against them. This continued for awhile. One day we see written 
on the board in the barracks, from the Secretary of War Baker, that all 
those born in Germany or Austria-Hungary should be discharged from the 
U.S. Army immediately. Now what were we to do? We weren't citizens. We 
were drafted. We had to go (into U.S. armed forces). 


It happened that they sent us to a brigade.. let's see...what was it called? 
Depot Brigade....where we did different work... .guard duty, kitchen duty, 
and garbage cleaning. And then we asked ourselves, what shall we do? There 
were a lot of Romanians from Akron and other parts. What shall we do? 


I told them that they could do as they pleased, but I wouldn't carry their 
garbage anymore. I am not a citizen....you do as you please. Then you had 
to fill out a report...why you don't want to volunteer. If you voélunteer.. 
my brother did, he volunteered..... he went to France, yes, my brother (who 
is now) from Chicago..... so, what (shall) I do. 


I went to the office and asked, because I was the only one who knew how to 
speak a little better...better than these others..... because I went to 

school there. I told this..... he wasn't a captain, he was a second lieutenant 
...-L told him, "Look how is this, what is this?" He exphined, "You have a 
chance, if you want, you have a chance to go home." 


I said we wanted to know if we could keep our American citizenship. He said, 

elo"Sure, it's all up to you. You have the privilege of getting your 
citizenship papers because it's not your fault. It's the order from the 
Washington." And so they let us go. 


A lot of us went home then. That's what happened in 1917, when they had 
that epidemic...that was terrible. 


P ---Flu? Were you sick? 

L ---They gave us (injections) Oh-h-h-h-h-h (very painful). 

P ---They gave you injections? Tell me about that flu (epidemic). 

L ---They saturated us....they kept giving us, with a needle this long.... 

P ---How often? 

L ---I don't remember. 

P ---More than once? 

L ---More shots, yes, different ones. 

P ---This was while you were in the Army? After you were discharged, did you 
get shots? 

L ---No, mot after we left. While we were there, during those six months, during 


that time, not afterwards. Then, after I was out, they cal led me back again 
to re-register. And we went there and told them that it was just two or 
three months since we were discharged and so we were left alone. That's how 
it was then. 
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iL ---After we came home, after I received the discharge from the draft and we 
came home to civilian life.. that's when people died...many civilians. 
While in the Army, I don't remember so many dying. We were already dis- 
charged and then the epidemic got worse. All I know is that even those 
who were in the Army with me died after they got out. They didn't die 
while in the Army. 


P ---You said you had some education...to learn English. 

L ---I went to school, yes. 

P ---Over here? 

L ---In this country, here, I went to McKinley High School (Canton). My 
brother and I went there. 

P ---Where? What did you study? 

L ---To familiarize ourselves with the language mostly. We took Spanish, 
arithmetic, but mostly the language....to orient ourselves better. 

4 ---How long did you go to school in Romania? 

L ---In Romania I had sixth grade and with three more, I had nine altogether. 

P ---And here you went mostly to learn English? 

L ---Here we went mostly...as I told you. I became quite a good speller, not 


as good as you who were born here, but better than many. My brother and 
I went (to school). 


ly ---Your brother is older than you? Younger? 

L ---No, he is two years younger. 

P ---How did he happen to come ahead of you? 

L ---He came ahead of me, yes. He was sixteen years old and I came a year later, 


I was nineteen years old. 
ig ---How did he come? 
L ---He came with a cousin of ours who went to Akron, Ohio, and so he came to 


Canton, Ohio. But in Canton, Ohio, there were more of our townspeople there, 
and he worked...he did light factory work. 


P ---After you left the Army and returned home, did you live in Ohio again? 

Z ---I lived there again. I lived there until about 1919, and then I attended 
a music school in Cincinnati, Ohio. I studied music. 

P ---What instrument? 

L ---Flute. I learned (how to play) that. And I stayed there until....from 


1919, part of 1919 and 1920.. when Harding was elected President. 
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L -=-I remember I went to that school with a friend. I also took private lessons 
from a professor from the Conservatory of Music at Cincinnati, Ohio. And my 
my friend attended the Conservatory. He had been injured during the War 
while serving with the Army and because of this, he received $100.00 a month 
living expenses. Whatever career you chose....he selected music. Another one 
selected mechanics, and so on. And so, with him I had a chance to go there. 
He helped me a lot. With that $100 we both lived, even though I had some 
money of my own. I had some lots in Ohio too. I wasn't destitute but wasn't 
too well off either. 


P ---You mean, you earned your living with music? 

N ---No, no. I studied more or less for my own pleasure. 

P ---Did you ever play with a band or a group? 

L ---Well, I played in Chicago. Once I belonged to an ensemble of five. I was 


in Chicago. 
Maria ---During the World's Fair..in 1933. 
P ---When you attended that music school in Cincinnati, did you work in Cincinnati? 


L ---No. I worked in a restaurant, clearing away dishes from the tables for my 
meals and one dollar a day, that's all. I lived at the ¥MCA, They had a 
cafeteria. And the woman who was in charge (let us eat there in return for 
work). We went to eat morning, noon, and evening. There were more of us. 
There were boys from Italy who also went to that school. We cleared the 
dishes, took them to be washed, and we'd get some food and a dollar a day. 
That's about all, otherwise, seven hours a day (with the music lessons). 


P ---Only with music. How long did you study? 

L ---Well, I stayed there about six or seven months....in Cincinnati. 

P ---Did you receive any kind of diploma? 

L ---No, no. I studied mostly...how to read the notes. I did not take Harmony, 
or Music Theory, the way others did. To learn to read music...for my own 
benefit. 

P ---For yourself only. 

L ---I never tried, at any time, to follow it as a profession, to earn my living 
with it. 

P ---That's what I want to know. After you left that school, where did you go? 

L ---Afterwards, I went back to Canton, and went back to work again in the mill. 

P ---In the same mill? 

L ---I went to work in the mill because I knew a little (had some previous ex- 


perience). I was due to be advanced. I was Weightmaster, as it's called, 
and Cold Steel Inspector....a little better job. And so I did very well 
that way. I was respected by ail. 
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many. If they wanted something....if we could take them into the mill to 
get jobs, I'd speak to the foreman or the superintendent (for them). 
And they (supervisors) liked it too....the superintendent would, because, 
young as we were, we could manage the language a little, not too well, but 
enough to make ourselves understood. 


---And so you helped both (supervisors and workers). 


---Others couldn't speak at all. And they didn't even try. They would go to 
the saloons in the evening. My brother and I went to school. 


---How long did you go to school, how many hours did you attend school? 

---Well, it was two hours an evening. 

---Every evening? 

---No, four...four days a week...four evenings a week. 

---That was a lot. 

---Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. And I went to the YMCA in the 
beginning (for classes) with a young man from there who gave lessons, and he 
advised us to go to McKinley High School, evening classes, from 7 to 9 p.m. 
We went a long time, long time. I don't remember now....I interrupted those 
classes too, understand. 

---How long did you stay in Canton? 

---I stayed in Canton from 1912 until 192...to 1930, how long is that? 18 years? 

---18 years. And you worked at the same mill all the time? 

---No. I worked as a bus driver too. 


---How long? 


---I worked as a bus driver about four years. There was a Romanian who owned the 
buses...Greenline Auto...and so I worked there too. I changed off. 


---And then you came to Gary? 

---In 1929 I went back to the country ("in tara" - back to Romania). I was elected 
as delegate for our lodge in Canton to represent (the lodge) at the festivities 
at Alba Iulia, and so a lot of people went. I went with a lot of others, and 
that is when I met her (indicating wife). She isn't from our part (of the 
country in Romania). In 1929, in the fall, we got married. 

---In Romania? 


---In Romania. And so I came back alone, and in 1930 I sent for her and she 
--.my wife came about June. 


---Where were you living then? 


---In Canton. I came back to the same place. And from there we went to Chicago. 
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L ---The Depression was in its height then. You couldn't even buy a job. 
And there I worked in a garage....in a garage in Chicago....and that didn't 
do too well either. And then we came to (Indiana) Harbor. In Harbor IL 
wrked at the open hearth about ten years. 


4 ---What year did you come to Harbor? 

L ---In Harbor....1933...we came to Harbor. I worked in the open hearth ten 
years, had a little accident, and I changed jobs. I didn't want to work 
there anymore. So, they transferred me, at my insistence, to the Stores 
Department. There I worked about fifteen years, in the Stores Department. 


P ---This is at Inland Steel? 


L ---At Inland Steel. Altogether I worked at Inland Steel twenty-five years, 
ten in Open Hearth and fifteen at Stores Department. 


. ---What year did you retire? 
L ---In 1959...in March. 
P ---There was something said about the World's Fair earlier. That you were at 


the World's Fair with an ensemble.... How did this happen? 


L ---Well, it happened..there was a lady name......(?) Popa, and and another 
Romanian lad with a violin, me with the flute, another with a cello...he was 
Italian...and the other one...was...David...with a violin. Very good....a 
very good violinist he was. 


M ---somebody's brother, he was. 


L ---And then we played together for the first time in a group, you know. But 
earlier, when I was in Canton, me and Marcovici, there was one, we played 
at Cleveland, Youngstown, Alliance, Warren, Ohio, Canton...everywhere, we 
played. And we also gave "teatru" (plays), a large group of us did. The 
two of us, Marcovici and I, both played the flute. 


Sy ---What kind of "teatru" did you perform? 


L ---Oh, we had good plays. We didn't just have simple, silly things. We 
played Caragiala, Ion Caragiala (a playwright) and we played....There 
was one "One Stormy Night," and we did "Eyes of the World." We did "Cinel, 
Cinel,"' and others (plays + theatre). 


P ---You traveled where there were Romanians and performed for Romanians (only)? 
L ---Only for Romanians. 

re ---Who taught you? 

L ---We did it ourselves. Marcovici was mostly...he mainly directed us...Isador 


Marcovici....he's in Europe now. He's ninety-two years old. 


LAZAR SERACU si id 
x ---He's still living? 


L ---He's still living. He was the son of a priest and a scholar from back home, 
understand. He was well educated, refined, knowledgeable...and I usually 
associated with such people. And we had a choir conducted by Verceleni (a 
village in Romania). I don't know if you heard of them. A very good choir. 

We had a pianist, a Romanian girl, also from Verceleni. I don't believe there 
is another Romanian lady who can play the piano as well as she did. She isn't 
living anymore. She died also. She was married to the Romanian Consul from 
Chicago and Cleveland. His name was Popovici. I don't know if....he went back 
(to Romania) too. He died too...both are gone. That's how our life was. 


P ---So, with music, you played quite a long time. Do you still play? 
L ---Yes. 
M ---All the time, they were...like...featuring him on the stage. They'd make 


up programs. Now these (programs) no longer exist....those things. 


L ---They don't exist anymore. Then the societies (lodges), the church, or club 
or another group...that wanted to put on something. They would engage a 
group to put on a play or something. And then would follow the dancing. 
Always afterwards there was a dance. 


P ---But didn't they usually put on those programs with local talent? Whereas 
you went from city to city. There also were people who lived in the community 
who performed, weren't there? 


L ---We went where we were invited because they knew we were good. 

P ---Did they pay you? 

L ---Sometimes they would, sometimes not. 

P ---How about your transportation? 

L ---Sometimes. I remember in Alliance, Ohio, once, they paid us $60.00. In 


Youngstown we went. Fr. Podea was there then...he engaged us. I played the 
flute there. There was a piano accompaniment, Miss Iris and Miss Musat... 
we played there...... Mostly, (it was) for nothing. 


P ---Did you lelong to a church and a society when you were in these different 
communities? 
L ---I belonged to...they changed it...to the lodge Dr. Iuliu Maniu and Traian 


si Regele Muntilor. 


P ---This was in Ohio? 

L ---Yes, this was in Canton, Ohio. 

P ---How about after you came here? 

L ---I came because things were bad. They changed the bus system out there....in 


Canton...in 1930, wasn't it (to wife)? And then I came to (join) my brother 
in Chicago. He said that maybe he could arrange to get me a job at the garage. 
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it ---I came to join my brother in Chicago because he said that maybe he could 
arrange a job for me because he was a foreman for a large garage in Chicago. 
He had seventy*two mechanics working for him. But that ended....when the big 
crisis (Depression) came. Even I was laid off. 


We lived only with the help of my brother. We had a son who was born in 1930, 

in November...the older one. And so we were lucky with my brother because he 

helped us out. And for that reason we came (here). And then the mills started 

working again, and I tried to get something better but couldn't. You know, Bill 
5 Baker? From Harbor? He was a foreman at the Open Hearth, and so I got in there. 

And so, at the Open Hearth, I worked ten years and then transferred to Stores 

Department. 


P ---When you came here, did you belong to the church and the society? Did you 
become members at the church and society in Gary? 


M ---Yes, we were members here in Gary. But since they moved out there (Merrillville) 
we didn't go because it was too far. So we went back to Harbor because we 
came from Harbor anyway, and there we knew more people, you know, in Harbor. 
And now even they have moved. 


P ---You are Catholic? 

L ---Greek Catholic. 

P ---Then you went to Fr. Muresan? 

L ---We went there. There is only one God. For me it doesn't matter what sect you 


are or to what sect you belong. For me, it's here (pointing to hart). 
P ---Did you belong to a church in Ohio? 


L ---In Ohio, no. I wasn't a member. But I sang with the choir in the church... 
with the Catholics and with the Orthodox, because I was Catholic...and now we 
go here and the next Sunday we go to the Orthodox. We'd change off. But I 
wasn't a member because there was too much bickering. 


M ---There once was a program...Romanian Day...at the World's Fair. 


L ---At the World's Fair there was Romanian Day. One day was dedicated to the 
Romanians from Chicago. We as a group, who knew how, we played Romanian 
(music) and the girls from Indiana Harbor (?) danced. And there was a large 
map of old Romania in the background...the way it was supposed to be (the 
country before it was divided and occupied by others). 


P ---This was outdoors? 
L ---This was outdoors at the lake where the World's Fair was. I don't know if you... 
P ---Now, you are from what village? 


Maria --I am from Petresti. 
P ---Where is that? 


M ---Judetul Alba Iulia. 
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P 


M 


---How did you two meet? 


---Through some friends. He came with somebody else there and spoke to a friend 
of mine, and so we met. 


---What were you doing at that time? (as far as work, etc) 
---Oh, I was just a peasant girl. 

---You stayed home? You weren't working for somebody else? 
---No. 

---When did you get married? 

---1929. 

---Did you have a large wedding? 

---No, only the family. 


---Private. I don't believe in a lot of hubbub. She agreed 100% with me because 
that's how it was. 


---I didn't know that. Please repeat it. 

---Oh, yes, that is how it is over there. But I arranged otherwise with the 
notary from our village...with whom I got along well...and with the prefect 
from Sighisoara. They gave permission that she could come to us (our village) 
so we could get married at our...in the Greek Catholic Church and she is 
Orthodox and I am Catholic. 

---Is that the rule all over Romania? Or a custom? 

---That's how it used to be. I don't know how it is now. 

---Yes. 


---Yes, the girl has to get married in the province where she was born. 


---He gave us documents, the prefect from Sighisoara did, that we could (get 
married in my province). e 


---And I had to go to our priest to give me a release so that I could get married 
somewhere else. 


---Have you ever returned to Romania? 
---Yes, I went twice. 

---Alone? 

---He never went since we were married. 
---Never went back. 

---Don't you want to go? 


---I never wanted to go back. 
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Ts ---My father died and my mother died, and so I never wanted to return. I still 
have one brother there...in Buchurest. 


r ---When you came to America, how did you get along with the language? You didn't 
understand. 
M ---Oh, there were Romanians where I shopped. (The stores, especially grocery 


stores, were usually owned by Romanians). I learned...you know how I learned 
English? From the radio. The pronunciation....many times we disagree (my 
husband and I). He'll say that this is how it's said. I say no, I heard it 

on the radio and this is how it's said. And that person is saying it correctly 
and that's how I (will say it)...that's correct. That's how I learned. 


And to read. I made him read me the funnies...Sunday funnies, you know. 

The children laughed at me. Often they said something about anybody who is 
interested in the funnies to learn. Cornel used to say it mostly...laugh at 
me....used (funnies) to learn. 


4 ---How old were you when you came? 

M ---Twenty years old. 

P ---How much schooling did you have in Europe? 

M ---Six. 

P ---Did you go to night school out here? 

M ---No, and I'll be sorry as long as I live that I didn't go. I didn't go because 
I had babies.....although I had the opportunity..but.... 

r ---How many children do you have? 

M ---Two 


P ---Which one is the older? 


M ---Cornel...and Virgil. 

P ---Did you work after you came to America? 
M ---Yes, I worked. 

P ---Where did you work? 


M ---I worked at Inland Steel. 

P ---Where? In the sorting room? How long? 
M ---Yes, twenty-two years. 

P ---When did you quit? 


M ---Oh, I left a long time ago because I was sick. I couldn't work because I 
have bad arthritis. I quit when I was 55 years old. 


“LAZAR 
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---When you started there, how many hours did you work? 
---Eight hours. 


---For recreation, what did you do, how did you spend your Sunday's and 
holidays? 


---Watching television. 

---Not now. In earlier days...when you first came here. 

---Oh, when we came here. When we were in Harbor...every Sunday we would go 
to the lake, to the beach. And we'd cook out there. Every Sunday, that was 
understood. 

---Did you go just with your own family..or with friends? 

---Only our family...and with friends. We'd meet others...the children's 
friends...we'd take the children's friends...in the car, you know. 
But for the last twenty-five years we haven't gone anymore. 


---You mean, at the Gary beach? Miller beach? 


---In Harbor we went often. When the children were small, and we'd go to the 
high school. They had a swimming pool. We'd go there. 


---Did you go to dances? 
---On the other side? (in Europe?) 
---No, over here....in America. Dances, social affairs.... 


---Oh, all the time. I went every time there was a dance. I went and danced... 
waltzes, one step, two step, fox trot.... 


---How about Romanian? 


---Romanian too..... Invirtita, hora, hategana....and so on. That was in the 
days that you don't know about. : 


---That is what I want you to tell me about. 

---Well, I'm telling you. Well, it's good for you to know. 

---Did you speak Romanian with the children in the home? 

---All the time. 

---How about now? 

---Now too. The younger one doesn't speak so well....because he's gone. 
Ever since he graduated from college, he went to Baltimore because there is 
where he got a job...and he’s still there. He's a programmer for John 


Hopkins University. 


---What college did he attend? 


---Cornel went to Purdue and Virgil went to Indiana. 
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---Here or on campus? 

---No, when they went, these weren't around then. They went on campus. 
---What did Cornel take up? 

---Mechanical Engineering. 

---And where does he work, at Inland? 

---No, no, no. Here at U. S. Steel. 

---Is Cornel married yet? 

---No. 

---How about the other one, Virgil? 


---Neither one. 


---I lived in a boarding house because there were only boarding houses in 
those days. And later I changed...I moved in with a family and ate at a 
restaurant. 


---When you lived in the boarding house, how much did you pay? 


---What did I pay? Well, the first time when I came in 1913, board was from 
ten to twelve dollars a month and that included laundry except for white 

shirts and collars and such. Underwear and work clothes, they wouldn't wash 
them ...they'd throw them over the line.... 


---We'd go to the park on Sundays with the children. It was understood that 
we'd go to the park. When we were in Harbor...we went to Washington Park. 


---And you'd meet others there? 


---It was just taken for granted that we would go. We'd spend the day there. 
When we lived in Chicago, we went to Lincoln Park where they had the zoo, 
you know. That's how we'd spend Sunday's. We'd buy ice cream and eat it 
in the park in the afternoons. 


---How did it happen you added the "k" to your name? 
---I added the "k"...like "nick"...."spor'nick"...makes it Spornick. That's 
why I added the "k" after. Otherwise we write it "Spornic". There were these 


young men there .... 


---Paymaster? 
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---...superintendent of the mill....the young men, all dressed in white.... 
Saturday was payday...every Saturday. And they'd call out the names. 
And they would have the envelopes....silver...silver and gold....not by 

checks.... (When payday came, all workers came in. These young men had 
envelopes with pay inside, name written on outside. As names were called, 
each worker received his pay). 


---They'd give money (pay with cash). 


---After we changed to Republic Steel, they paid by check. But at Elben Co. 
they always paid in cash. Sometimes intills...but mostly silver and gold. 


---And they would call you by name? 
---Yes, they'd call you. 
---And how did they pronounce your name? 


---Spornice....Spornice, Lazar....Spornice, John. And so my brother and I 
deeided to add a "k" to our name...to make it sound like "nick" and since 
then we have been "Spornick". 


---And now your name is pronounced correctly? 
---Yes. 


---When it was very bad....Depression....we didn't have money. Let me tell 
you something. My husband came from work...from Indiana Harbor....we were 
living in Chicago then, and he brought forty dollars! I thought I was 
seeing the Lord! I had never seen forty dollars since I came to this country, 
It was so bad. 


---How did you live then if it was so bad? 
---I don't know how we managed. 


---My brother helped us out a lot. My brother, John. He was better off than 
we were. He didn't have any children. 


---His brother worked, he always worked. He was with the garage business. 
But I...I never forget that, you know. 


---We lived with them. We didn't pay rent because they paid the rent. We didn't 
even have anything. Working in that garage, I worked very little. I didn't 
earn much. People couldn't pay because they didn't have the money, understand? 
And until the garage got to the point where they couldn't get credit from 
their suppliers...parts....mo more.... Now, what can you do? So, we closed 
the garage. And then we decided to come to Harbor. Things started up then. 

I talked to Bill Baker....in the same place (where he worked)....he tried to 
get me a better job but couldn't find anything. He said to come here where 
he was because there were men working there too... 


---What do I do now.....dear me.....we paid what we could....we didn't pay every- 
body. I used to hide so (creditors) wouldn't see me. (when they got the $40.00) 


---Rent was $20.00....a month...we had to pay, and we got behind..... 


LAZAR 


Lazar 


Maria 


There 


SPRRNICK 


Spornic - changed name to Louis Spornick 
Born in 1893 


Vlad - from Petresti, de Sebes, Alba Iulia 
Born 1909 
are two sons: 


CORNEL - Purdue graduate in Mechanical Engineering 
Works for U.S. Steel - not married 
Born 1930 


VIRGIL - graduate of Indiana University at Bloomington 
Programmer at John Hopkins University 
Not married 
Born 1934 


Both boys went to Romania in 1975. 


Want to the newspaper Tribuna Romaniei, were interviewed. Had their 
pictures on page 2, June 1, 1975, issue, Corespondenta page. 
This was in Buchurest. 
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